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INVEST IN LIFETIME 


ls your home comfortably warm in every room?... If not, the 
best investment you can make is an American Radiator heating 
plant It will pay you cash dividends in fuel saved; it will pay 
dividends more valuable than cash, in comfort and convenience, 


in cleanliness and health, in happiness for the whole family. 


With an “Ideal” Redflash Boiler in the basement, “American” 
Corto Radiators upstairs, and “Amencan” valves and acces- 
sories, you are assured of clean and healthful warmth in every 
room all winter long, year after year. And the fine appearance 
and cleanliness of the “Ideal” Redflash Boiler makes possible a 
livable basement for work or play. 

You can enjoy the advantages of this “All American” heat- 


ing plant while you pay for it~and while it is paying for itself 


in the fuel it saves 


Completely installed in your home for approximately $75 per 


room... Small monthly payments over a period of two years. 


For details, just mail the coupon that appears below 
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ggare made in these colors: T’ang Red, lonian Black, Ivoire 


de Medici, Clair de Lune Blue, Rose du Barry, Ming Green, 


tandar Royal Copenhagen Blue, St. Porchaire Brown, Meissen 


PLUMBING FIXTURES White and Orchid of Vincennes. 


66 


Just as the development of the “Ideal” Redflash Boiler made pos- 
sible an attractive, livable basement, so the creation of finer 
forms and beautiful colors for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures made 
possible the bathroom that is as decorative as it is useful. 


The beauty of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures has inspired a new 
interest in the possibilities of the bathroom as a modern interior, 
its architectural design, its furnishing, its decoration. 


These possibilities are suggested by word and picture in the 
book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home, a book of 
beautiful bathrooms and complete information about every 
plumbing fixture needed for the home. You are invited to write 
for a copy of this book and to visit a “Standard” Showroom 
where you can see the new plumbing fixture designs in the 
new “Standard” colors. 


All Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, regardless of price, are available 
in the newcolors and may be purchased on convenient payments. 





B “Ideal” Boiler,” American” Radiators and Accessories 
RADIATORS OWERS (Airid Air Valves, In-Airid Air Valves, Arco Packless 
Valves), Hotcoil, Kolflash or Excelso Water Heater. 


The Heating and Plumb- 
ing Finance Corporation, 
subsidiary of theAmerican 
Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, af- 
fords the best facilities for 
the purchase, by conve- 
nient payments, of the 
products of this organ- 
ization. 


AMERICAN § STRANDED 
RADIATOR “SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street, New York 


1 AM INTERESTED IN RECEIVING: 

O Interesting book with illustrations in color “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home. 

ia Particulars of your convenient payment plan, by which my home may be 
equipped with American Radiator Heat for approximately $75 a room. 
The fuel | plan to use: [] Coal [] Coke [J Oil [J Gas 


[J Information on The Arco Vacuum Cleaner. 


T. 10-28-29 
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class matter at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription rates : 
One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, 36, 
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Dont stay behind the \ooth Paste times/ 


Protect your gums while you clean your teeth. Guard 
against “Pink Tooth Brush”—Use IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


HE old ideas of dental care and 

oral health have changed! And 
Ipana, more than any other tooth paste, 
has helped to change them. 

For Ipana and massage have revolu- 
tionized the care of the teeth and gums. 
With Ipana your teeth are white. Your 
mouth has a sense of cleanliness possi- 
ble with no other tooth paste. Your 
gums become firm and healthy—free 
from the menace of gum disorders. 


Don’t trifle with 
“Pink Tooth Brush” 


As your own dentist will tell you, gum 
troubles are widely prevalent. 

“Pink Tooth Brush” is a sign that a 
tiny soft spot—or several—exists on 
the walls of your gums. 

Not too dangerous in itself—it may 
yet lead to troubles far more important 
—gingivitis—Vincent’s disease— even 
the dread pyorrhea. 

The soft foods you eat—the creamy 
sauces—rob the gums of exercise and 
stimulation. There’s the cause and 
there’s the danger. 

But Ipana and massage will rouse 
your gums and send the fresh, healthy 
blood coursing through the tiny veins. 
Thousands of dentists preach the bene- 
fits of massage—thousands of them 
urge the use of Ipana. 

For Ipana is purposely compounded 
to tone the gums while it cleans the 
teeth. It contains ziratol, a hemostatic 
and antiseptic used by the profession in 
treating gum troubles at the chair. 





Ipana, then, has a double protection for 
you. Even if your tooth brush rarely 
shows “pink,” you need it. For it’s 
easy to use, pleasant to taste. 


Let Ipana protect your gums 


A few cents saved on tooth paste is 
small reward for giving up the two- 
fold security of Ipana. For Ipana not 
only fulfills the expected function of a 
fine tooth paste—to keep the teeth 
thoroughly clean and white—but it 


IPANA Tooth Paste 





also insures you hard and healthy gums. 
So start today with Ipana—don’t 
wait for the sample. Buy a tube at your 
nearest drug store. Tonight—begin a 
full month’s test of this modern tooth 
paste. Whiter, brighter teeth; harder, 
firmer gums will be your reward! 


» » » » 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.T-109 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE 
EYSTONE — The Original Copper Steel 














KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 






















and maximum resistance to rust are important factors. 


It is a well established metallurgical fact that an alloy 
ME RI CA tH of copper added to well made steel greatly increases its 
“| a life and resistance to rust. This Company, after care- 
ME hens CA | ee ful experimentation and long research, developed and 
me eirran uns = aiff placed upon the market KEysToNeE quality—the origi- 
\ = oi ial! nal Rust-resisting Copper Steel. Ir Lasts! 
” th Actual time and service tests have demonstrated the 
Vili superiority of Keysrone Copper Steel for Black and 
| | Ht dy ia Galvanized Sheets, Culvert and Flume Stock, and 
| i : | Roofing Terne Plates, for all uses where long wear 





The Corrugating Rolls 











Astimpiin Steel Sheets and Tin Plates are highest quality, and solution of your sheet metal problems. Address nearest District 
are adapted to every known use. Sold by leading metal mer- Sales Office: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New 
chants. This Company will be pleased to assist you in the Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 


‘UULETELUEGGnEGOOovoouauovovocesaeesgevangouconeceagsggngqonvoeannsesgsesnaen cao oaeenesnasegsnnaa ne neNNvNNNANANOHUTNeENGANANOOUH UN NeNNeNNOOGGO Uo eeneeeeNGOGUOoageeaeaNaOOOOUOaaSNGNGONOOnGOOUneeNANOOOGOOOOELONOSOOOOOOOOOORONOOOOOGOUOOOOOSOOOOOQOGOGUOUOOOGOOOOOOOUOUOnEONOOOOOQOOuuONuoOOOOOoQguooquuocengvgvevsooqouenengvgavoqousgengnnnniitiy 


‘, American Sheet and'‘Tin Plate Compa ay ty 


—- ty General Offices: Frick Building, PIrrsBURGH, PA. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION —- 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


AMERICAN BriIpGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Zxport Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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BEARING 
PERFORMANCE... 


not PRICE counts with 
these Manufacturers 









Aeromarine Klemm Corp. 
Aero Products Corp. 
Aircraft Development Co. 
Aircraft Engine Co. Inc. 
Alliance Aircraft Corp. 
American Aeronautical Corp. 
American Cirrus Engines Inc. 
Army Air Service 
Axleson Aeroplane Engine Co. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. 
Bliss Co., E. W. 

Boeing Airplane Co. 
Brownback Motor Laboratories 
Bucklen, H. E., Co, 

Budd Wheel Co. 
Chevrolet Aviation Motors Corp. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
Crosley Aircraft Co. 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 
Dayton Airplane Engine Co. 
Eberhart Aeroplane & Motor Co. 

bate. Eclipse Aviation Corp. 
rat Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Co. 


Fokker Aircraft Corp. 
> 
What’s a mere 


matter of PRICE 


when yowre a mile or two UP 





T- Sears $ 





Gillis Aircraft Corp. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. 
Guiberson Corp. 
Hamilton Metalplane Co. 
High Engineering Co. 
Kimball Aircraft Corp. 
Lee Motors Co. 
Lycoming Mfg. Co. 
MacClatchie Mfg. Co. 
Menasco Motors Co. 
Mercury Aircraft, Inc. 
Michigan Screw Co. 
Moth Aircraft Corp. 


N this new industry of ment manufacturers... Air- 


the skies where progress 
depends upon unfailing per- 
formance and dependability 
and where low price is not 
a lure, “the highest priced 


craft manufacturers can’t af- 
ford to take a chance on anti- 
friction bearings. Neithercan 
manufacturers in other fields. 
They merely think they can. 


National Steel Products 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Rinehart Whelan Co. 


Rocky Mountain Steel Products 


Scintilla Magneto Co. 


Sikorsky Mfg. Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Steel Products Engineering Co. 
Stout Metal Airplane Co. 
Superior Machine Tool Co. 
Szekeley Aircraft & Engine Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics 


Nothing is apt to cost 
fs}. =m, SO much as a bearing 
nixcay that cost so little. 


bearing in the world” is 
used by practically all air- 
craft and aircraft equip- 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


aK 


“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 





Practically the entire 
Aviation Industry uses 
SKF Bearings 
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($920,000,000.00 paid to 
policy-holders of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 


a 
pays 
to be — 

ATNA-IZED 


See the Etna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. | 


The AZtna Life Insurance Company ~ The Etna 
Casualty and yee Company ~ The Automobile 
Insurance Company x The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write ractically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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Pressure 
Sirs: 

Re: ForTUNE 

Answering your letter of Oct. 7, I am inclos- 
ing conditional subscription to the new publica- 
tion, ForTUNE, with this qualification, how- 
ever, that owing to extreme pressure of business 
on the Court, I may not be able to make up my 
mind within a month after the first issue, 
whether I will continue to be a subscriber or 
not. Two months will be sufficient. Please 


advise. 
J. M. Grimm 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, lowa 
Justices of Supreme Courts will be 
given two months in which to decide. All 


| others must hazard a snap judgment.—Eb. 


—©— 
Dividends 


Sirs: 

Enclosed herewith find check for $10 in pay- 
ment for subscription to Fortune. If I en- 
joy this magazine to the same degree as I do 
TIME my investment will bring large divi- 
dends. . . . 

With best wishes. .. . 

Sincerely yours, 
O. Max GARDNER 

State of North Carolina 

Governor’s Office 

Raleigh, N. C. 

For a Governor’s prompt subscription 
and good wishes, all thanks.—Eb. 

—€- = 
Chisolm 
Sirs: 

It is with great pleasure that I enclose here- 
with the card sent to me for my signature in 
connection with your new monthly volume. .. . 
You may enter me as an Original Subscriber and 
send me a bill for ten dollars. 

Whatever Time gets out is bound to be worth 
while. 

My name is spelled CHISOLM—not CHIS- 
HOLM. 

B. OcbpEN CHISOLM 

Ridgefield, Conn. 


nS) 


Passing 
Sirs: 

I have your favor of Oct. 7 containing the 
announcement of the new magazine ForTUNE 
and I do not feel like returning the postcard as 
I can easily purchase a copy at the newsstands 
when passing... . 
Henry A. B. PEEKHAM 

Boston, Mass. 

FoRTUNE will be found on few news- 
stands, if any.—Ep. 

ay 
76 


Sirs: 

Your favor of the 7th announcing FortuNE 
just received suggests a forthcoming publication 
which should prove to be most acceptable to the 
intelligent reading public. However, I am near- 
ing my seventy-sixth birthday and while I hope 
to continue Time, I am cutting off magazines. 

. I wish you every success and regret that 





I am not starting out life instead of ending it. 


O. A. CoLEMAN 
The Georgia Loan and Trust Co. 


Macon, Ga. 

. — 
Price 
Sirs: 

Enclosed find my check for $10 for one years 
subscription to Fortune. If it’s one half as 
good as TIME it will be worth the price. 

W. B. BENNETT 

Frederick, Md. 


But the price of TrmeE will not be raised 
to $20.—Eb. 


Do Not 
Sirs: 

I received your letter concerning the new 
publication named Fortune. 

I do not care to subscribe for it. 

Mrs. C. H. DurcIN 
Manchester, N. H. 
ee 


ew eect 


Type 
Sirs: 
. . . Moreover, I do not think we need an- 
other journal of the type you describe. 
WarrREN K. MoorREHEAD 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


FORTUNE aims to be a type unto it- 


self.—Eb. 
— 


Red or Pink Run Loose 
Sirs: 

. frankly I doubt very much if I would 
care to invest the sum of $10 for a subscription, 
for you say “It all depends upon whether you 
agree with Philosopher John Dewey.” 

Most assuredly J do not agree with John 
Dewey in some of his ideas. I knew him 
when he lived in Burlington and was in the 
University of Vermont, where I also graduated 
a few years later; I knew his brothers who were 
good fellows, but John Dewey, while a brilliant 
man in his line I am sure, does not appeal to 
me after the stand he took in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti matter not long ago, and he with a lot of 
other theoretical high brows, Heywood Broun, 
for instance, always wanting some Red or Pink 
communist to be allowed to run loose, defame 
the government... . 

I cannot understand a man born and raised 
in a New England state like Vermont where there 
are no such things as radicals and Pinks and 
long haired agitators, upholding this sort of 
thing and I have no patience with such things. 
I was glad when even the N. Y. World, I think 
it was, threw Heywood Broun out of its writing 
staff and if more radicals were bundled together 
and shipped back to Russia . . . what a blessing 
it would be, but like Emma Goldman and her 
running mate, when they were deported, they 

. have been since trying to get back. 

Not on your life do I agree with John Dewey 
or any man however brilliant he may be in 
spots when it comes to upholding the radical 


and communist ideas. 
E. A. Bropie 


Citizens Coal Company 
Burlington, Vt. 


Not Philosopher Dewey and all his 





‘here is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 

price is Newm 


Roy E. Larsen 


CircuLaTIon Manacer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ixt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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ewest, Greatest 
Knowledge Book 





A Completely New 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Written by 


3,500 World-Famous 
Authorities 








This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 





ym completely new Encyclopaedia 


Britannica is the greatest event of the F 3 
publishing year, And the public re- all the world s treasures of art and dinary books. Its complete atlas of 192 color 


: : maps, its 1,500 full-page plates and wealth 
sponse has been overwhelming. photography .. . humanized so that of color reproductions—all make this book 


Beyond question here is the preémi- ©VeTy Page of its 24 volumes can one of the most delightful and instructive 
nent work of reference for every serve the man and woman of today! treasures that any home can possess. 


American home. That is the essence of this amazing 


new 14th Edition of the Encyclo- Amazingly Low Price 
i Made — from cover to cover... paedia Britannica—the “most exciting You will marvel at this new evidence of 
picturized” to give you the benefit of book of 1929!” modern printing efficiency. Not for two gen- 


erations has a completely new Britannica 
been offered atsolowa figure! Aninitial deposit 


ayes % An Up-to-the-minute of only $5 brings the new Britannica to you. 

3,500 Distinguished Knowledge Book If you want a set of the first printing on 

rs . ‘i i the present favorable terms, act now! With 

Contributors Piajene Rye p miaeroncness Ra a reed 4 each set the handsome library table is in- 
ERE — between the covers of one amazing Rae SWateereOVING Sar ee ee ee * cluded, at no extra cost. 


book are the greatest living authorities on The latest discoveries in science ... today’s 
every subject. Following are a few of the deveiopments in business... the newest The coupon below brin h 
i ; : ; s ; : Soe gs you the full 

3,500 contributors with the subjects on which trends in art and literature—all this is in- 


agen dre one cludedinthe new Britannica. Within its pages 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, MonroeDoctrine is the harvest of universal knowledge, pre- 


ALBERT EINSTEIN. . . - - Space-Time sented inthe most vivid and intelligible terms. 


ELIHU ROOT ..... + « World Court i ‘ e 
COMMANDER BYRD. . . Robert E. Peary You will enjoy every minute of the hours 


HENRY FORD ... . . Mass Production you spend with this “home university.” Fill out and mail 
WILLIAM BEEBE .. . Galapagos Islands Here is education brought up to date, a the coupon now, be- 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON . Civilization universal library of compact, authoritative fore you lay aside 
ANDREW W. MELLON . . . U.S. Finance information. And remember that the mod- this page. Your 
JULIUS ROSENWALD .. . Philanthropy ernized Britannica tells not only what and booklet will be 
G.K.CHESTERTON . . . Charles Dickens |] why—but how! sent without (4 
MAX REINHARDT... . .. The Actor delay. 
GRACE ABBOTT .. . . . Child Welfare A Masterpiece of 
SIGMUND FREUD . . . . .Psychoanalysis H 
RAMSAY MacDONALD. . . . Labor Party Book Making 
EMILLUDWIG . . Hohenzollern Dynasty The expenditure of over 
BERNARD SHAW ... . . . .Socialism $2,000,000—expert contributions 
MILTON C.WORK. .. . Auction Bridge from 3,500 world-famous leaders 
BERTRAND RUSSELL of thought and action—15,000 
Philosophical Consequences of Relativity specially selected illustrations— 
Remember —this is a new work! Only a small these are only a few high lights 
amount of text that could not be improved in in the story of the new 
ony way See been ecteined Grom Britannica! In text matter alone 
it is the equivalent of 500 or- 


SD A NSE EA AY AE ATE aT 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


.story of the new Britannica—prices, pic- 
tures and a booklet of color plates, maps 
and specimen pages. No 

obligation whatever. 












ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City TI9—E4 





Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica together with full information 
concerning bindings, low price offer and easy 
terms of payment. 









previous editions. 







Name. 







Address 









City_ 
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Start the day right! 
Take Sal Hepatica at 7:25 


OUR day can be a cheer or a chore 
and much depends upon how you 
start it! 


When you feel sluggish and tired, 
give yourself the pleasure of a sparkling 
glass of Sal Hepatica. Reach for the 
bottle, measure a spoonful into a glass 
of water! (Use the cap, it’s very conven- 
ient.) Drink the bracing draught down! 


This splendid combination promptly 
clears your system — thoroughly, yet 
gently. Women find it unequalled as a 
restorer and freshener for their com- 
plexions. Men drink it, for it makes the 
“top o’ the morning” last all day long! 

Constipation . . . headaches .. . colds 
.., acidosis... disorders of the diges- 
tive tract yield to this saline purifier. 
More than any other kind of laxative, 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30c, 60c, and $1.20 





it neutralizes acids, it cleanses theblood, 
it rids the entire intestinal tract of toxic 
wastes! 


Long have physicians— here and 
abroad—known the virtues of the saline 
way to health. Long have they sent 
their patients to visit the European spas, 
to build back their health by drinking 
the sparkling waters. Sal Hepatica con- 
tains the same salines and is the efhi- 
cient American equivalent of these 
world-famous health springs of the 
Continent! 


From your physician, learn more 
about this saline method — its “why” 
and “how” and its advantages over 
all other laxatives. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist. . And the next morning 
you arise feeling logy and out-of-sorts, 
drop a spoonful into your first glass of 
water — and look forward to a grand 
and glorious day! ©1929 


BristoL-Myers Co. 
Dept.C -109, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 








works but simply one of Philosopher 
Dewey’s points was suggested as a crite- 
rion whereby Time readers might judge 
whether they wanted Fortune. The 
point: that “business” (or what Philos- 
opher Dewey calls “technological indus- 
try”) is the dominant characteristic of the 
present age. As authority for this quasi- 
philosophical observation, FORTUNE 
chose the man who has most frequently 
been called “greatest U. S. philosopher” 
although many another might have been 
used, as for example Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin who said (Trme, Oct. 14): “The 


| entire globe is being embraced in a com- 


mercial order determined by physical 


science. . . .”—Eb. 
= Ce 
Scheme 


| Sirs: 


On the face of it, FortuNE promises to be 
a meritorious scheme, to which I would gladly 
subscribe. But if it is on the lines of Time as 


| now conducted, I will not subscribe at present. 


TrmeE has recently announced that it will limit 
itself to 80 pages until 1931; thereafter I sup- 
pose “the sky will be the limit’ to advertising. 
I am one of those who is overfed with adver- 
tising and have cancelled my subscription to a 
number of magazines and publications which 
force advertising into the reading pages and 
insist that the reader must take this meretricious 
hash, whether he wants to or not. I have already 
written once before protesting against what I 
consider an insufferable’ impertinence on the 
part of modern publishers, to whom the adver- 
tiser is the commanding force and who treat the 
convenience of the readers with contempt. I 


| recognize, of course, that the income from 


advertisements is necessary in meeting expenses, 
but it could be done in a decent way, so that 
the advertisements would be detachable and the 
reading matter remain preservable. But this 
suggestion, I have found, is treated with derision. 

I would rather wait a year, and if FortTuNE 
is then what it promised to be, I shall gladly 
subscribe. 

GustTAv LINDENTHAL 
Jersey City, N. J. 


999 Will Not 
Sirs: 
I sent my subscription to T1me before the first 





o—_ 


| issue appeared, responding to the letter which 





was quoted in your communication of Oct. 7. 

Having been so eminently satisfied with Time, 
I certainly will take a chance with Fortune, 
and have mailed the card enclosed with your 
letter. 

You have a thousand people to please before 
one of them will tell you so I write this letter 
to give expression of what’s in the minds of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine who will not 
write. 

Georce A. BorIssARD 
President 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Madison, Wis. 





—~} 
Cat ... Fortune 
Sirs: 
We have our cat, our dog, our wife and Time, 
a quartet which is always true and faithful. 
Your letter announcing ForTUNE is a mas- 
terpiece, and if Fortune is anything like 


| Time in so far as brevity, fearlessness and 


accuracy is concerned, we want it. 
W. C. McGAFFIN 
Buffalo Tank Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ect ie 





Enthused 
Sirs: 

Your letter of Oct. 7 enthused me and I am 
now anxiously waiting for the first issue of 
FORTUNE to arrive. 

E. S. Ekstrom 

Mechanics Universal Joint Co. 

Rockford, III. 


~ 


——_¢ 


Doolittle v. Pedley 
Sirs: 

You are correct (Time, Sept. 30) in saying 
that Jimmy Doolittle held his own and a little 





—~ —— 





Or 





— 
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Studebaker Commander Eight Coupe—for two, $1445; for four, $1495. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tire extra. 


S TEADILY the pendulum swingseight-ward. Six yearsago only 16 per cent of all makes of motor 


cars were eights. Today, 41 per cent are eights. Two years ago, Studebaker pioneered the 
manufacture of a quality eight-cylinder car at the price of a six. Today, Studebaker eights lead all 


other eights in the world in sales... and hold more ofhcial stock car performance records than all 


other makes of cars combined. The course of wisdom is plain... buy an eight, for its better per- 
formance, and its plus-value at trade-in time. Buy one of Studebaker’s three smart straight eights, 


for style and certified speed and endurance which money cannot duplicate elsewhere. Prices from 


$1185 to $2350, at the factory. 


Sit) DEBAR ES 


Builder of Champions 
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Indigestion goes guickly 








She Chotic by Cuuihsharh - 1835 


ON'’T let heartburn, acidity or indi- 

gestion—those troubles that come 
from imprudent eating—punish you as 
thev do so many! 


Take Gastrogen Tablets at the first 
sign of distress. They're pleasant in 
taste. They bring relief in five minutes. 
And they work quietly, efficiently — 
without belching or distress from gas or 
hiccoughs. 


For Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda 
bicarbonate—that’s their great advan- 
tage over other methods! Read carefully 
the Vinegar Test to the right and you 
will quickly see why this is so! 


Indigestion stops but 
digestion goes on! 


With Gastrogen you get quick, effective 
relief — free from the embarrassing after- 
math of hiccoughs, belching or internal 
rumblings so often caused by soda. 
Normal digestion isn’t held up—the 
stomach is soothed, not irritated. 


Except in severe cases three or four of 
these harmless, spicy tablets will relieve 
you in five to ten minutes. Remember the 
name—Gastrogen Tablets! And the next 
time you are afflicted with heartburn, 
acidity or indigestion, have them on 
hand ready to use. 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 
This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda 
HCi+NaHCOs =NaCl+CO2e+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets : 


HCl+%CaCOs=%CaCle+ %CO2+ % H2O 





















The Vinegar test shows 
Gastrogen’s quiet action 


1. Take two tumblers. Pour a little 
vinegar into each. 

Into one tumbier drop a teaspoon- 
ful of soda bicarbonate. 

3. Into the other, drop three or four 
Gastrogen Tablets. 


N 


SODA BICARBONATE 


GASTROGEN 

















Notice the fizzing, the foaming and 
the seething in the tumbler with the 
“bicarb.” Note how little gas is re- 
leased with Gastrogen! 

The same thing happens in your 
stomach when you take soda or prep- 
arations containing it. You see the 
reason for the disturbance that soda 
causes—the embarrassment of hic- 
coughs and rumbling. 

But Gastrogen Tablets have no bad 
after-effects. They set free less than half 
as much gas as soda, while neutraliz- 
ing the same amount of acid. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-109 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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more than his own in boxing Eric Pedley in his 
undergraduate days. But that’s not all—Doolittle 
administered a knockout with the first blow 
struck after the boxers had touched gloves. It 
was amazing because it was so quick. Pedley 
was stretched flat before any of the spectators 
realized it. It was all the more remarkable be- 
cause Doolittle was boxing out of his class in 
weight—a light heavyweight in the heavyweight 
group. The incident, which is local legend here- 
abouts, and much retold, was an early proof of 
the quick-thinking faculty Doolittle has so often 
exhibited in flying. A friend of mine who saw 
him “sail out” at Cleveland says that many a 
pilot near the hangars said “Even if he is a 
caterpillar, he’s still the greatest in the air.” 
The hearsay evidence may not be admitted— 
but I saw the knockout myself. 


W. A. BREWER Jr. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


—@-— 
Israel v. Islam 
Sirs: 

In Time Sept. 30, one Maj. Critchell-Bullock 
has opinions to express anent the recent 
massacres of Jews by Arabs in Palestine. The 
nub of his doctrine, judiciously concealed in dip- 
lomatic circumlocution and innuendo, seems to 
amount to this: that the Arab, being a congenital 
fighter, is a MAN, whereas the Jew, being con- 
genitally peaceable, is no man; that accordingly 
the Arab has a right to Palestine and has a right 
to enforce that right by any means in his power, 
including murder. 

Here are a few (rhetorical) questions for him, 
and others who may share his view, to reflect 
upon: 

1) Why did the noble and manly Arabs aim 
their most determined and successful attacks 
against Jewish hospitals, orphan asylums, and 
schools? 

2) How could Jews, who had been systemati- 
cally disarmed in advance by British and Arab 
police, defend themselves against attack? 

3) How can the Major account for the fact 
that in Tel Aviv, the only 100% Jewish city 
in the world, where the police happen to be 
Jews, the Arab attack was ignominiously routed? 

He also wonders where all the Jews were 
during the war. Well, my experience was just 
the reverse of his; I met literally thousands of 
Jewish soldiers but only one Arab, and that one 
was temperamentally not a man but a child. 
The 77th Division, including the heroic “lost 
battalion,” was very largely Jewish. The Zion 
Corps, which aided materially in the capture of 
Palestine from the Turks, the Jewish Legion 
which held that land against recapture, were 
entirely recruited from among the Jewish popu- 
lation. Every synagog on the continent and 
many in England and the U. S. contain tablets 
in memory of members killed in action. One 
of my friends—a Jew—was decorated for dis- 
tinguished valor as a. combatant flyer. And 
there were many, many more including numerous 
volunteers. 

Of course, all this does not touch the rights 
of the Arab-Jewish question, which is a com- 
plicated one, requiring more than a letter to 
unravel it. Nor do I suggest that it is as 
fighters that the Jews seek to distinguish them- 
selves. We are a people of anciently established 
civilized habits. We do not like to fight. But 
if your correspondent or anyone else thinks that 
Jews lack the courage to fight when the situa- 
tion demands that sort of treatment, let him find 
the answers to the above questions and ponder 
the facts I have cited. 


J. DRACHMAN 
New York City 
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do better on Ethyl 


A $5000 car and a $500 car have one thing 
in common. Both depend on gasoline; both 
are handicapped by its “knocking” tendency. 

That is why you see big cars and little cars 
meeting at the Ethyl pumps which now cover 
the United States, Canadaand Great Britain. 
To the owners of small cars as well as big, 
Ethyl! Gasoline is a real economy. By knock- 
ing out that “knock” Ethy! saves en- 


gine wear and tear and repair bills. It 





It gives better control in heavy traffic, min- 
imizes gear shifting. It eases strain on hills 
and heavy roads. And if you enjoy driving, 
Ethyl will give you a brand-new thrill. 
Try riding with Ethyl today. It improves 
the performance of any car. On sale every- 
where. Look for the Ethyl emblem. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broad- 
way, New York City; 56 Church 


[~] Street, Toronto, Canada; 36 Queen 


i ~ é i. cooo jg, CTHYL gual ETHYL ~ 
reduces vibration and depreciation. [eet “ite tctsem] Anne’s Gate, London, England. 


Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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ENGINEER 


looks into the FUTURE 


HEN the clock hands meet at 

midnight he is still at work... 
dreaming over streets and structures he 
will never live to see. He toils behind 
the scenes of great civic enterprises, 
the unsung prophet of comforts and 
economies which will bless the lives of 
generations as yet unborn. 

Yet the engineer must contend with 
the fantasies of idealists, the rhetoric 
of demagogues, the lobbying of propa- 
gandists. He must check every contin- 
gency of the future against the facts 
and figures of today. He must bring 
the cool wisdom of science to every 
choice of methods or materials. He 
must properly appraise the “tremen- 
dous trifle’ — the all-determining de- 
tail. Such a detail, for instance, as the 
kind of pipe to be used for under- 
ground gas and water mains. 

The engineer who looks into the fu- 
ture specifies pipe which will long out- 
last the streets under which it is laid. 
He must guard against the heavy ex- 
pense of tearing up thoroughfares for 
the replacement of short-lived pipe. 


And for proved long life he chooses 
cast iron pipe—for he knows there is 
cast iron pipe in use today which has 
served for more than two hundred and 
fifty years. Every engineer knows that 
cast iron pipe has served a century or 
more in leading American cities. ‘That 
it is the longest wearing pipe being 
used for gas or water mains today. 
That cast iron pipe can be laid and 
forgotten. 

Civic minded taxpayers, conscien- 
tious public officials, shrewd city plan- 
ners are listening attentively to the en- 
gineer who looks into the future, who 
is insistent upon the importance of the 
proper choice of pipe for gas and water 
mains. The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association is assisting with informa- 
tion on the use of cast iron pipe for 
water, gas, sewers, road culverts, and 
industrial needs. 

This information is supplied for the 
asking. Address: The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F’. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 122 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation is a service organization 
formed to promote the scientific im- 
provement and use of cast iron pipe. 
Pipe marked with the “Q-check” sym~ 
bol is produced by modern methods, 
in accordance with established technical 
standard specifications, by the follow- 
ing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. 
Talman . Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York 

Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Light 

President Hoover last week was all 
aglow as he boarded a special train at 
Washington, wound his way up along the 
Potomac, zigzagged through the Alleghe- 
nies and rolled down across level country 
to Dearborn, Mich. There he was met 
by Henry Ford, Thomas Alva Edison. 

Together they climbed into the wooden 
coaches of an antique train, chugged on 
to Smith’s Creek station. It was the 
President’s first extended pilgrimage out 
of the capital, his mission was important: 
to help celebrate the invention by Mr. 
Edison half a century ago of the incan- 
descent electric lamp, to participate in 
the climax, lavishly arranged by Mr. Ford, 
of Light’s Golden Jubilee (see p. 15). 

Being President made its demands of 
Mr. Hoover. He had to go into flag-draped 
Detroit, to receive the uproarious greet- 
ings of the city and state, to drive through 
the streets in a heavy rain. His public 
duty done, he returned to the Ford domain 
along the River Rouge, inspected the 
antiqued village of Greerifield, hobnobbed 
informally with his old friends. 

That night the President spoke in trib- 
ute to Mr. Edison and his achievement 
at the dedication of the Edison Institute 
of Technology, a Ford establishment to 
advance scientific research. The Pres- 
ident’s vein was reminiscent of his famed, 
mellow essay on fishing. Said he: “The 
electric lamp . . . enables us to postpone 
our spectacles a few years longer; it has 
made reading in bed infinitely more com- 
fortable; by merely pushing a button we 
have introduced the element of surprise 
in dealing with burglars; the goblins that 
lived in dark corners and under the bed 
have now been driven to the outdoors. 
. . . It enables the doctor to peer into 
the recesses of our insides; it substitutes 
for the hot-water bottle in aches and 
pains; it enables our cities and towns 
to clothe themselves in gaiety by night, 
no matter how sad their appearance may 
be by day. ... And it has enabled us 
to read the type in the telephone book.” 
@ The President entrained again, jour- 
neyed down to Cincinnati to participate 
in another, no less practical, dedication— 
of the new $18,000,000 waterway down 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 
There awaited him the river steamer Mis- 
sissippi, flanked by a fleet of similar 
chunky craft, ready to cruise him slowly 
downstream to Louisville. 

@ President Hoover last week took a 
step forward in his plan to transfer from 
the U. S. to the states unreserved public 
lands, in the name of conservation. He ap- 
pointed 13 out of 20 members to a Com- 
mission on Conservation and Administra- 
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CHAIRMAN GARFIELD 
Tennis, Shakespeare, U. S. deserts. . . . 


tion of the Public Domain to inquire into 
the wisdom and practicality of his new 
policy. Heading the commission was 
James Rudolph Garfield, son of the 20th 
President, younger brother of Harry Au- 
gustus Garfield, president of Williams Col- 
lege. Well qualified is Chairman Garfield 
for his new duty. Under President Roose- 
velt he was a Secretary of the Interior 
(1907-1909) and thus a managing director 
of U. S. land. Tennis player, Shakespear- 
ean scholar, he possesses a humor as dry as 
the desert areas his committee will sur- 


vey. Other famed commissioners: George . 
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Horace Lorimer (Saturday Evening Post) 
James Putnam Goodrich (onetime gover- 
nor of Indiana), Elwood Mead (Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation). 

@ Against the inscriptions Furore Teu- 
tonico Diruta; Dono Americano Resti- 
tuta on the American Memorial Library 
at the University of Louvain (Trme, Oct. 
21) President Hoover, as “Friend of 
Belgium,” last week threw his influence. 
Said he: “I... wish to emphatically 
disclaim any approval of the action of 
Mr. Whitney Warren [the architect] in 
insisting upon an offensive inscription 
upon the building.” 

@ Last week the President determined 
to send as chairman of the U. S. delega- 
tion to the forthcoming Naval Parley in 
London his able Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson. Shrewd, he searched about 
for Senators to put on the delegation to 
insure senatorial support for the Parley’s 
handiwork. Likely choices: Republican 
David Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania; 
Democratic Joseph Taylor Robinson of 
Arkansas. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last weex: 
@ Confirmed the Federal Farm Board 
(see p. 16). 


@. Adopted (42 to 34) the export deben- 
ture plan as an amendment to the tariff 
bill (see p. 16). 

@ Investigated, by special committee, the 
activities of lobbyists (see p. 12). 


> 
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The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Met and adjourned for three days. 
@ Met again and adjourned for another 
three days. 





== 
Fathers & Sons 


Primogeniture and hereditary public of- 
fice have no place in U. S. tradition. This 
fact, however, did not last week deter the 
voters of the 7th Minnesota District from 
electing by a two-to-one majority Paul 
John Kvale (pronounced “Ka-volley”) of 
Benson to the Congressional seat for ‘six 
years occupied by his father, the Rev. Ole 
John Kvale, whose charred body was last 
month found in his burned summer cot- 
tage (Time, Sept. 23). 

Like his father whom he, the eldest of 
six sons, served as secretary in Washington, 
Son Kvale was chosen as a Farmer-Labor- 
ite and will be the sole representative of 
that party in the House.* The new Con- 





*Henrik Shipstead, duck-hunting Minnesota 
dentist, is the sole Farmer-Laborite in the Senate. 
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gressman is an engaging young man, thor- 
oughly Nordic in appearance, thoroughly 
accommodating in manner. 

The Congressional District adjoining 
Son Kvale’s in Minnesota might offer a 
spectacular opportunity for the perpetua- 
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PAuL JOHN F-VALE 
His voters took a primogenial opportunity. 


tion of another father & son tradition in 
U. S. politics. From that district came the 
late Congressman Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, father of official No. 1 U. S. Hero. 
The late Congressman Lindbergh left his 
seat in 1917. Son Lindbergh then lacked 
ten years of the constitutional age (25) 
for House membership. Many have been 
the suggestions that Hero Lindbergh should 
now attempt to succeed to his father’s old 
seat in Congress. 

Against these suggestions arise three 
mighty obstacles: 1) Col. Lindbergh lacks 
a Minnesota residence. 2) Short, smiling 
Harold Knutson who took the Lindbergh 
seat a dozen years ago is firmly entrenched 
in the Republican organization of the 
House where he serves Speaker Longworth 
as whip (chief aide-de-camp) and from 
which he has no desire to be dislodged even 
by Hero No. 1 of the U. S. 3) Lindbergh 
Sr. made his political reputation as a radi- 
cal. Col. Lindbergh has comfortable, con- 
servative political views, if any. 

Many another son has followed his 
father into high office. Only one Presi- 
dent’s son has become President (John 
Adams—John Quincy Adams); only one 
President’s grandson has become President 
(William Henry Harrison—Benjamin Har- 
rison). 

But two Senators’ sons now sit in the 
Senate: Frederick Hale of Maine whose 
sire was the late great Eugene Hale (1836- 
1918) and Robert Marion La Follette of 
Wisconsin, the Peter Pannish offspring of 
sturdy “Battle Bob” (1855-1925). 

In the House today is found a rare 
grandfather-father-son tradition of service 
in the ancient and honorable family of 
Tucker from Virginia. Henry St. George 
Tucker (1780-1848) served in the 14th 





and 15th Congress. His chief distinction: 
a tirade and a vain vote in 1816 against 
increased pay for Congressmen which he 
refused to take himself. John Randolph 
Tucker (1823-1897) served from the 44th 
to the 5oth Congress. Henry St. George 
Tucker, 76, is now serving his ninth non- 
continuous Congressional term since 1889. 
His chief distinction: a tirade and a vote 
in 1927 against increased pay for Con- 
gressmen which, according to family tra- 
dition, he refuses to take himself. 


Great Lobby Hunt 


Lobbyists generally prey on Senators. 
They are fatter, more influential prey than 
Representatives. Last week Senators— 
five of them as a special investigating 
committee—began to prey on lobbyists. 
Witnesses winced and twitched uncom- 
fortably as Senators Caraway, Walsh of 
Montana and Borah took the lead in un- 
covering their undercover work. The 
week’s developments : 

Pottery. Fredrick L. Koch is a Tariff 
Commission expert on ceramics. During 
the Senate tariff hearings he prompted 
Senator King with questions to show that 
the industry was not as depressed as its 
leaders made out. For this the potters 
unsuccessfully attempted to have him dis- 
charged from the Commission’s employ. 

The chief complaint against Mr. Koch 
was the man who had given him his Com- 
mission job—William Burgess of Penn- 
sylvania, onetime (1921-1925) Tariff 
Commissioner, now vice-president of U.S 
Potters Association. Lobbyist Burgess, 
now 72, denied he was a lobbyist, but 
explained that the potters paid him $7,500 
per year to represent them in Washington. 
The National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association paid him $2,500 for the same 
purpose and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers $1,800. He also did 
business on a contingent basis for the 
greeting card industry. He had, he said, 
gotten his start in Washington by means 
of a card from his college chum, President 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson, which still 
helped him approach Democratic Senators. 

Lobbyist Burgess had requested the dis- 
missal of Mr. Koch because, he explained, 
he had put the pottery industry in “the 
wrong light” before the Senate Finance 
Committee. Mr: Koch was not dismissed, 
tuough potters carried their complaints 
even to President Hoover. 

Sugar. Frank were the avowals of 
Harry A. Austin, secretary-treasurer of 
the U. S. Beet Sugar Association, of his 
efforts to obtain a higher tariff on sugar 
as a protection to the domestic industry. 
He told investigators that his head- 
quarters had spent $500,000 in seven years 
to “educate” the public. He even ad- 
mitted that most of his press releases were 
“bunk.” For his services he receives 
$8,000 per year. He admitted that he 
had misrepresented William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, as favoring a higher sugar duty, 
but said it was an “accidental mistake.” 
Denying that he was a lobbyist who 
button-holed Senators, Lobbyist Austin 
protested that his activities were entirely 
ethical and aboveboard, that they were 





necessary to combat the “propaganda” of 
foreign sugar interests, particularly the 
National City Bank, in favor of a low 
duty. 

In Connecticut. The climax of the 
committee’s week came in its scrutiny of 
how one Senator had deliberately hired a 
lobbyist and taken him, disguised as a 
Senate clerk, into the Finance Commit- 
tee’s secret hearings as a means of getting 
higher tariff rates for his State (Time, 
Oct. 7). The Senator was Hiram Bing- 
ham of Connecticut. The lobbyist was 
Charles L. Eyanson, tariff “expert,” as- 
sistant to the president of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers Association. Together 
Lobbyist Eyanson and Senator Bingham 
secured tariff increases for 44 of Con- 
necticut’s 51 industries. They averaged 
about 4% and were worth approximately 
$75,000,000 in “‘protection” to the State’s 
manufacturers. 

Last February Senator Bingham asked 
Elijah Kent Hubbard, president of the 
Connecticut association, for the “loan” of 
a man to help the State’s interests on the 
tariff bill. Mr. Eyanson was sent to 
Washington, settling himself in Senator 
Bingham’s office. During the open hear- 
ings he sat at the Senator’s elbow and 
whispered questions to be asked wit- 
nesses. He prepared press statements for 
the Senator, supplied him with technical 
arguments, “ran errands.” His assistance 
to Senator Bingham, who pleaded igno- 
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SENATOR BINGHAM & LOBBYIST 
There were promptings from above. 


rance of Connecticut’s industrial needs, 
was “invaluable.” No Senator except Bing- 
ham knew that Eyanson was the hired 
man of the Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association, which praised his work as 
“splendid” and assured him that he had 
“made good” and given the association 
“more than we ever bargained for.” 
Employment of Eyanson by Senator 
Bingham produced financial complications. 
As the manufacturers’ agent, Lobbyist 
Eyanson was continuously paid by them 
his salary ($10,000 per year). As a Sen- 
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ate clerk he also signed the U. S. payroll 
and drew a salary at the rate of $3,000 per 
year from the Government. This he 
turned over to another Bingham clerk. 
After he had left Washington in August, 
Senator Bingham sent him a personal 
check for $1,000. 


Two terrible hours Senator Bingham 
spent on the witness stand before the 
Senate Lobby Committee explaining, try- 
ing to explain and justify Eyanson. 
Savage and sneering was his examination 
by Senators Walsh, Caraway and Blaine. 
When he attempted to speak in self- 
defense, Senator Walsh jerked him up 
with: “The trouble you’re in now is due 
to the fact that you talk too much.” He 
writhed in his chair and his cheeks were 
crimson in contrast to his white hair as 
the investigators spoke of “falsification” 
and “serving two masters.” 


Fuming against what he considered the 
“discourteous treatment” he was receiving 
from the committee, Senator Bingham de- 
fended Eyanson as a “good teacher,” de- 
nied that he actually lobbied, made much 
of the technicality that he had not per- 
sonally cashed his Senate pay checks. In 
the end, though, Senator Bingham was 
concerned into the admission that: “I 
probably made a mistake.” He stepped 
from the stand a very wilted and word- 
bruised Senator. His colleagues, however, 
had scant sympathy for him. He has 
never been a popular member of the 
Senate because he attempts to manage 
debate in the same wise-teacher-and-drill- 
pupil manner he conducted his classes in 
South American history at Yale. 

‘Lobbyist Eyanson took the stand but 
could add little to the story his employer 
had told the day before. He could see 
nothing wrong in the “service” he ren- 
dered. So evasive was his testimony that 
Senator Walsh charged him with deliber- 
ately developing a “feeble memory.” 

Significance. The first week’s dis- 
closures before the Senate’s lobby com- 
mittee, observers thought, seriously im- 
periled the whole tariff bill now before 
the Senate (see page 16). Vague and 
generalized have been the charges hereto- 
fore that special interests exert special in- 
fluence through lobbyists to obtain special 
tariff favors. Now opposition Senators 
were supplied with damning specifications 
for use in debate. Every tariff increase 
was suspect. The investigating committee 
tasting blood, was in full bay after that 
prime tariff lobbyist, Joseph R. Grundy of 
Pennsylvania, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League. The rotund Grundy 
shadow has moved about the Capitol al- 
most continuously since the House first 
took up the tariff last winter. 

So hot was the trail of the lobbyists 
and so important was their reluctant testi- 
mony in relation to the pending tariff bill 
that the Senate committee even pondered 
the advisability of asking the Department 
of Justice for a detachment of Secret 
Service operatives to run down clues, to 
bring skulking lobbyists up out of their 
holes. 


LABOR 


Guilt at Gastonia 


Murder or something like it was the 
prelude. When Chief of Police Orville 


O. F. Aderholt fell before a blaze of shot- 
guns, his body riddled, his life oozing, 
howled for his killer’s 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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PROSECUTOR CARPENTER 


“T’m a Sunday-school man.” 


blood (Time, June 17). When the defense 
succeeded in moving the trial of the 16 
defendants—young union textile workers 
including six Communists from the North 
—from hysterical Gastonia to calmer 
Charlotte, the mob subsided. Radical 
Labor, muttering that here was another 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, had less to say. 

Melodrama was the introduction. A 
bulky something was wheeled in before 
the jury. The covering was whipped off 
to reveal a wax dummy of the slaughtered 
man, staring, pallid. 


Madness brought an interval. When 


a juryman, brooding long on hell and. 


damnation, broke down and was carried 
yelling to a padded cell, Judge Victor 
Maurice Barnhill declared a mistrial. 

Mildness seemed the new motive. 
When the Aderholt trial reopened with 
12 sane jurors, the prosecution had les- 
sened the indictments to second-degree, 
had quashed all charges against nine de- 
fendants. Liberals and _ conservatives 
again pointed a proud finger to Judge 
Barnhill, unruffled, scrupulously ruling. 

But the approving fingers soon wavered. 
When Judge Barnhill, following a North 
Carolina statute of 1777, ordered a wit- 
ness’s disbelief in a punishing God ad- 
mitted in evidence to lessen the force 
of her testimony, liberals cried out in 
dismay. The witness was Mrs. Clarence 
Miller, young wife of one of the defend- 
ants. Said Judge Barnhill: “If I believed 
that life ends with death and that there 
is no punishment after death, I would 
be less apt to tell the truth.” 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
highest-ranking U. S. jurist, is a Unitarian. 


Unitarians do not believe in purgatory. 
But under Judge Barnhill’s ruling, the 
Chief Justice would stand impeached as 
a witness in North Carolina. 

Martyrdom was missing. Defendant 
Fred Erwin Beal, Gastonia strike or- 
ganizer, principal defendant, supposed 
Communist, when it came his turn to 
speak, weaseled. Loudly had the Com- 
munist press hailed him as a hero. Faced 
with a possible sentence, Defendant Beal, 
33, pale, broad, fleshy, in a low voice 
denied his Communist principles, did not 
advocate revolution, had no objection to 
policemen, however violent in line of duty. 
The defense counsel wanted no martyrs. 

Myopic, thought the defense, was the 
testimony of Mrs. Clarence Miller. Smil- 
ing at the lawyers’ horrified faces, she 
blithely admitted Communist _ beliefs, 
Communist teachings. The defense law- 
yers hurriedly changed plans, did not put 
her prisoner-husband on the stand. The 
prosecution was jubilant. Mrs. Miller 
had given the show away. 

Monkey Business marked the finale. 
When Judge Barnhill turned to learned 
counsel and said, “Gentlemen, the jury 
is with you,” twelve hours of legal oratory 
exploded, reverberated, droned. 

Prosecution Lawyer Clyde R. Hoey, 
brother-in-law of North Carolina’s Gover- 
nor Oliver Max Gardner and perfect like- 
ness of Author Train’s famed ‘‘Mr. Tutt,” 
called Defendant Fred Erwin Beal a 
coward. (Defendant Beal had testified 
that he was lying on the floor of the union 
shack when Chief Aderholt was shot.) 

Melodramatic, Martyred, Myopic 
and Monkeylike was Prosecution Law- 
yer John G. Carpenter. He held Widow 
Aderholt’s hand, knelt before the jury, 
lay down on the floor and writhed (acting 
out Aderholt’s death). He lost his 
boutonniere, got another, lost that too. 
He shouted at the jury: “Men, do your 
duty; do your duty, men, and in the 
name of God and justice render a verdict 
that will be emblazoned across the sky of 
America as an eternal sign that justice 
has been done.” He asserted that the union 
headquarters in Gastonia had been “not a 
cross-section of hell, but a whole section 
of hell! There was immorality there. Yes, 
immorality! Hugging and kissing in pub- 
lic. I’m old-fashioned. I’m a Sunday 
school man.” Lawyer Carpenter told the 
jury he was defending Gastonia, “where 
the dove of peace hovers around the vine- 
clad door and the kindly light of the 
autumn sun kisses the curly hair of happy 
children.” Lawyer Carpenter called the 
mill-owners, his employers, “‘a holy gang, 
a God-serving gang.” He recited a poem 
to Mother, shook hands with Communist 
Press Agent Liston Oak, sat down. 


Verdict. After receiving a 90-page 
charge from Judge Barnhill the jury re- 
tired. In an hour it came back, pro- 
nounced “guilty” upon Defendant Beal 
and his. six co-defendants. 

Judge Barnhill sentenced Beal and the 
three other northern defendants to serve 
from 17 to 20 years in State’s Prison. 
The Southerners, considered less culpable, 
received smaller terms. The defense 
planned an appeal. 
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At Toronto 


Teetering on a dilemma was British 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald 
last week. He had been persuaded to ad- 
dress the American Federation of Labor’s 
convention at Toronto. Militant cru- 
sader for his Labor party, he faced the 
militantly non-partisan A. F. of L. Nimbly 
he kept his verbal balance. Said he: “In 
Great Britain I am a party man, un- 
ashamed of it, glorying in it, but here to- 
day ...I1 represent the whole nation.” 
Abstractly he mentioned his Labor party’s 
“revolution of the ballot box,” then hurried 
on to footing less precarious. Fearlessly 
he generalized about war, common enemy 
of all laborers in or out of politics. “La- 
bor,” he said, “bears the burdens, the 
pains, the sacrifices of war. I come... 
as a missionary of peace.” 

U. S. Railroad Unions, with 400,000 
members, have long been eyed wistfully 
by the A. F. of L. At the convention a 
representative of one of the rail unions 
said: 

“I don’t know why our brotherhood 
should not be in this, the largest labor 
organization in the world.”* Elated, 
President Green enthused, “No more sig- 
nificant event has ever happened in the 
history of the A. F. of L. than this an- 
nouncement.” 

Injunction Power is the breaker of 
strikes, the bane of organized labor. For 
its restriction the A. F. of L. executive 
council concocted a bill last summer 
(True, Aug. 23). With but one dissenting 
vote the convention endorsed the bill, 
hoped wanly for congressional action on 
it. 

Organization of Southern Labor 
was undertaken by the federation with a 
fervent, choral “aye.” A committee was 
enthusiastically delegated to gather $1,- 
000,000 to feed, clothe, house Southern 
strikers, to hire Southern organizers. “We 
are willing to give until it hurts,” said 
President Green, “but they [Southern 
strikers] must not think that immediately 
when a strike is called, a Northern bread- 
wagon is going to back up to feed them.” 

President Green and the entire exec- 
utive council were re-elected. Boston was 
chosen for the 1930 convention. 

Auld Lang Syne was sung as the 
labormen ended their two-week conven- 


tion, 
CRIME 
Milk Racket 


When country producers collaborate to 
improve their incomes, they receive the 
blessing of the U. S. government and loans 
from the Federal Farm Board. When city 
middlemen similarly collaborate, they 
tread dangerous ground. They may be 
racketeers. 

Last fortnight bleachers had to be 
erected in a New York courtroom to 
accommodate 86 defendants in a poultry- 
selling racket (Time, Oct. 21). Last week 
the New York authorities started action 
against another, similar game, common to 


*The A. F. of L. now has 2,933,545 members, 
a gain of 37,482 in the last year. 





all big cities—“codperative” selling of 
loose (unbottled) milk. 

The New York milk racket was notable 
and illustrative by virtue of its central 
figure, a lank, loose-knit individual named 
Larry Fay. First taxi-cabs, then night 
clubs were Larry Fay’s game, the latter 
in collaboration with famed Mary Louise 
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Larry Fay 
Night clubs... 


morning milk. 


(“Texas”) Guinan. Loose night clubs are 
crowded at, the same time of day that 
loose milk is delivered. When Prohibition 
closed one after another of his clubs, Larry 
Fay found it easy to switch to the milk 
business without any great change in work- 
ing hours. 


His mistake was in attempting to trans- 
fer night club business methods (i.e. polite 
but firm extortion) to the new enterprise. 
Even big, established milk companies 
feared his power. The result was that, 
when Larry Fay last week received his 
57th summons in 14 years, whereas his 
previous offenses had been minor, this 
time the charge against him was more 
serious: conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The New York Chain Milk Association 
was the name of Larry Fay’s milk game. 
He was president, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer. His big-muscled “ad- 
justors” persuaded loose milk dealers to 
join his association by methods not always 
gentle. 


As in rural farm codperatives ‘‘dues” 
were levied upon all members. According 
to the city health authorities, Treasurer 
Fay’s collections ran up to $800,000 per 
year. 

Vet he complained: “All I get out 
of this racket is $500 a week. It is not 
enough for all this worry. Besides it 
might affect my credit in my other lines of 
business.” 


Indicted with Fay were 140 members of 
his Association, all unproductive city men 
who had learned too easily the principle 
which government is trying to teach their 
productive country cousins. 


Shrewd 


How might a shrewd crook use a digni- 
fied manner, well-cut clothes, a gold-headed 
cane, proper language and a pretended as- 
sociation with a great public character to 
swindle a famed jeweler? One way might 
be to take the following steps: 

1) Enter the jewelmart. Introduce him- 
self as a member of the great man’s house- 
hold. Explain that he had been sent to se- 
lect some rings to be sent on approval to 
the great man’s town house before he left 
the city. 

2) Ask the salesman his name and thus 
secure his business card. 

3) Critically select the rings, order their 
immediate delivery. 

4) Hasten to the great man’s house. 
Observe delivery of the gems to the butler 
inside. 

5) From a public telephone several 
hours later call the great man’s home, 
speak for the jewelry firm, explain that 
the rings were delivered by mistake and 
that a salesman (name given) would call to 
whom, upon identification, the rings should 
be returned. 

6) Go to the great man’s house. Pre- 
sent the salesman’s business card for 
identification. Ask for and receive the 
rings. Disappear. 

Such last month was the shrewd method 
employed by one Cornelius J. Donovan, 54, 
confirmed criminal, to effect a swindle in 
Manhattan which even the police praised 
for its ingenuity. The great man whose 
name, town house and butler played un- 
witting parts in the crime was New York’s 
Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The 
jewelmart was Fifth Avenue’s fashionable 
Black, Starr & Frost. The salesman who 
gave up his card to the persuasive pur- 
chaser was one Thomas Patterson. The 
rings were two, valued at $800 and $750, 
containing diamonds set in platinum. 

No less shrewd were New York detec- 
tives who last week arrested Donovan, 
starving, in a cheap Manhattan hotel; 
recovered the pawn tickets for the rings. 








Keepers Kept 

Sed quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 

To keep the official keepers of the law 
within the law they keep, the National 
Commission on Law Enforcement last 
week reached out and drew into its service 
as expert investigators two good lawyers— 
Professor Zechariah Chafee Jr. of the 
Harvard Law School and Walter H. Pol- 
lak, Manhattan attorney. Their assign- 
ment: to upturn all possible facts for the 
Commission’s subcommittee on “Lawless- 
ness of governmental law enforcing offi- 
cers.” 

Libertarians were heartened by the ap- 
pointment of Professor Chafee for they 
knew him of old as a thorough-going liberal 
who in the past has had no patience with 
law officers who abuse the law. They re- 
called that he was one of a dozen lawyers 
who in 1920 investigated and made a blist- 
ering report on illegalities committed by 
the Department of Justice in harassing, 
herding up and deporting Red suspects 
after the War. Also they were mindful of 
the work Professor Chafee did during the 
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great Federal coal investigation of 1923 
when he made his report on the infringe- 
ment of civil liberties in mining areas. 
Mr. Pollak, a criminal investigator of 
no small ability, assisted in the prosecution 


charge for way passengers on the same 
trains, thereby throwing out of kilter the 
delicately balanced passenger tariffs, vio- 
lating the law. 

From extra fares, U. S. railroads derive 
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INVESTIGATORS CHAFEE & POLLAK 


Libertarians were heartened. 


of Nicky Arnstein, bond thief, in 1921. 
Lately he has been picking over the ruins 
of Manhattan’s City Trust Co. collapse 
(TIME, Feb. 25). 

To these experts will fall the task of dis- 
covering why Prohibition agents are quick 
to shoot down liquor suspects on sight. 
Likewise they will delve in the susceptibil- 
ity of dry officers to be bribed out of their 
enforcement duty. 

Other items on the Chafee-Pollak 
agenda: Illegal suppression of free speech, 
lawless police interference in strikes and 
labor mass meetings, illegitimate espionage 
by Federal agents, use of the Third Degree, 
illegal methods employed by city police 
departments during “crime drives.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Extra Fares 

First Class—fast, luxuriously equipped 
extra-fare “limiteds.” 

Second Class—standard Pullmans on 
slower trains. 

Third Class—day coaches. 

Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, overlord of railroad man- 
agement, decided to assay the democracy 
of first class U. S. transportation. Though 
nobody had complained of a 40-year prac- 
tice, the Commission ordered an investi- 
gation into the extra fares required for 
transportation on some _ carriers’ best 
trains. Section IV of the Transportation 
Act specifies that through fares must not 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediate 
fares between any two points. The I. C. 
Commissioners suspected that certain 
roads charged through passengers extra 
fares on “limited” trains, made no such 


an additional revenue of approximately 
$10,000,000 per year. Their stout claim, 
supported by heavy advance sale of “‘lim- 
ited” tickets, is that the traveling public 
gladly pays the extra fare in return for 
superior accommodations, extra speed. 

Some famed limited trains, their routes, 
their times, their extra fares: 

New York Central. 20th Century 
Limited (and three similar trains), New 
York & Chicago in 20 hr.—$g9.60. South- 
western Limited, New York & St. Louis, 
24 hr.—$3.60. 

Pennsylvania. Broadway Limited 
(and two similar trains), New York & 
Chicago, 20 hr.—$9.60. The American, 
New York & St. Louis, 24 hr.—$4.60. 


Congressional Limited, New York & 
Washington 4§ hr.—$r. 
Southern. Crescent Limited, New 


York & New Orleans, 36 hr.—$s5. 
Illinois Central. Panama Limited, 
Chicago & New Orleans, 21 hr.—$s5. 
Union Pacific. Overland Limited, 
Chicago & San Francisco, 58 hr.—$r1o. 
Santa Fe. The Chief, Chicago & Los 
Angeles, 58 hr.—$10. 
Southern Pacific. Cascade Limited, 
San Francisco & Portland, 273 hr.—$3. 
No extra fare is charged on the best 
trains operated by the Atlantic Coast Line 
or the Seaboard Air Line into Florida. Nor 
do the northern transcontinentals apply 
an extra fare for travel on their limited 
trains. Most famed of these, all making 
the Chicago-Seattle run in 63 hours, are 
the Great Northern’s Empire Builder, the 
Northern Pacific’s North Coast Limited, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic’s Olympian. 


HEROES 
Man of Light 


More than 60 years ago a curiosity- 
consumed railroad newsboy, puttering with 
chemicals in a baggage car, set the car on 
fire. At the next station, Smith’s Creek, 
he was thrown off the train by a fuming 
conductor. Last week the incident was re- 
enacted with variations. Again a dinky, 
funnel-stacked, wood-burner chuffed into 
Smith’s Creek station, laboriously pulling 
its coaches. Out of one coach was helped 
a shag-browed, stooped old man. He eyed 
the station signboard, recalled his onetime 
precipitous arrival at the same platform, 
smiled ruefully. He was Inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

Nearby a lean, keen-eyed man stood 
beaming. He it was who had staged this 
performance. From afar he had brought 
the proper ties—the locomotive, cars and 
station.* Into the deaf inventor’s ear he 
shouted welcome.+ He was Friend Henry 
Ford. 

This was only Stage-Setter Ford’s pro- 
log. Proudly he led Mr. Edison to a 
building nearby, the inventor’s oldtime 
laboratory, every plank and gadget of 
which had been brought to Dearborn, 
Mich., from Menlo Park, N. J. Rumi- 
nantly chewing tobacco as he inspected, 
Edison scuffed the dirt floor with his toe. 
“Why, Henry’s even got that damn New 
Jersey clay here,” he marveled. There 
later was to be staged the feature per- 
formance—Inventor Edison working by 
oil lamp over his old bench, tinkering with 
his old tools, fabricating a replica of the 
first incandescent electric lamp, switching 
on the current, seeing the wires glow yel- 
low, then shambling over to his old reed 
organ in the corner to play a few tunes. 


The tinkering was the climax of the 
celebration of “Light’s Golden Jubilee.” 
At a preceding jubilee dinner famed 
voices lauded the greatest Edison achieve- 
ment. Owen D. Young was toastmaster. 
President Hoover spoke pleasantly, briefly 
(see p. 11). Mr. Ford made appropriate 
remarks. From a radio loudspeaker came 
the voice of Scientist Albert Einstein 
speaking from Berlin. Inventor Edison 
acknowledged the unheard compliments. 


Other famed guests at the Dearborn 
celebration: Airplane Inventor Wright, 
Ambassador Dawes, Steelman Schwab, Oil- 
man Rockefeller Jr., Tireman Firestone, 
Cineman Hays, Secretary of War Good, 
Railmen Crowley (New York Central), 
Atterbury (Pennsylvania), Loree (Dela- 
ware & Hudson), Willard (Baltimore & 
Ohio). 

Worldwide were the refractions of: the 
Light Jubilee and Hero Edison’s glory. In 
European and South American countries 
were held illumination displays, banquets, 
public lectures, exhibitions. 


*Smith’s Creek station, relic of the days of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, was brought from nearby 
Port Huron, Mich. 

+When they first married, Inventor Edison, 
then a telegrapher, taught his wife the Morse 
code. Now on her deaf husband’s hand Mrs. 
Edison transmits unheard conversation by tap- 
ping dots and dashes. 
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PROHIBITION 
Biggest Raid 


Four-thirty p. m. one day last week was 
a zero hour. When it came, 130 Federal 
Prohibition agents simultaneously launched 
35 assaults along a 200-mile liquor front 
in the sea angle from the tip of Long 
Island to Atlantic City. Down they bore 
on hotels, road houses, garages, a Man- 
hattan office building, a New Jersey 
mansion. Captured were 32 prisoners, 
hundreds of cases of good liquor. In mid- 
Manhattan a detachment entered a busi- 
nesslike office where directors of a colossal 
liquor syndicate, said to have a monopoly 
of the metropolitan supply, were known 
to meet, plan operations, declare fabulous 
dividends. Records the raiders found, but 
no directors. “BIGGEST DRY RAID” 
blared press headlines the next morning. 


A picked detachment of raiders invaded 
the field headquarters of the syndicate, an 
isolated 20-room mansion high on a New 
Jersey headland, onetime country house 
of the late Oscar Hammerstein, black 
cigar & light opera tycoon. Oriental rugs, 
costly new furniture adorned the living 
rooms. Beneath the house were labyrin- 
thine tunnels where boatloads of liquor 
could be stored. On the roof was a look- 
out post and a searchlight for flashing 
messages out to sea. Conveniently placed 
was a well-stocked arsenal. War-like 
trenches zigzagged about and machine 
guns stood on concrete emplacements. In 
a desk were the syndicate’s account books, 
showing profits of $2,000,000 in the last 
six months. Among the disbursements 
listed: wages of 140 employes; running ex- 
penses of ten speedboats, 50 trucks, six 
ocean-going liquor steamships, among 
them the Shawnee, shelled by a Revenue 
Cutter last month (Time, Sept. 30); also, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for “pro- 
tection.” 


In a nearby cottage a radio was splutter- 
ing instructions to liquor transports off 
shore. As the raiders seized the operator, 
a Federal radioman took the key, sent 
luring messages to the transports. Long 
had the raiding radioman practiced the 
syndicate’s secret code. Months prior, 
mysterious aerial buzzes had been picked 
up by a Coast Guard cutter. The intricate 
code had been deciphered, its source deter- 
mined by radio compass. Thus had 
Prohibition men located the syndicate 
headquarters. New Jersey’s Prohibition 
Administrator William J. Calhoun, super- 
viser of the syndicate round-up, boasted 
that by eavesdropping on this telltale 
radio he had for months checked every 
pint smuggled in. 


Unperturbed by the 10,000 cases of 
liquor whisked in every week, Administra- 
tor Calhoun had shrewdly plotted his con- 
certed raid. Following up radio clues, he 
had learned all the privy affairs of his 
prospective victims, names of leaders, loca- 
tion of sub-stations, connections with 
reputable banks and lawyers. When all 
seemed prime, he launched his attack. 
After the first reports from his lieutenants, 
he exulted over a complete dry-up of the 
district. 

Later came surprises and disappoint- 
ments. Surprises: capture of Emanuel 
(“Mannie”) Kessler, “King of Boot- 
leggers” and his partner Morris Sweet- 





wood, both onetime Atlanta time-servers; 
both thought to have reformed; discovery 
among syndicate papers of a check signed 
by Chicago’s gang king, Alphonse (“Scar- 
face Al”) Capone, now imprisoned at 
Philadelphia. Disappointments: release of 
Kessler and Sweetwood for lack of evi- 
dence; failure to entice liquor transports 
into the trap baited by faked radio calls; 
failure to capture the three managing di- 
rectors of the syndicate. Administrator 
Calhoun sadly admitted, after scanning the 
results, that the raid had been “prema- 
ture.” 


THE TARIFF 
509 to 157 


Senate warriors last week stacked their 
arms and gave themselves over to quar- 
reling as to who was to blame because the 
Tariff Battle did not move along more 
briskly. Republican Generalissimo Reed 
Smoot cried to his cohorts that it was 
“preposterous” to hold them at fault and 
that Freebooter Borah was “more than 
unfair” in so charging. Brigadier Borah 
thereupon crossed the lines to remark: 
“Senator Smoot is overworked and per- 
haps feels irritable. . . . No man in his 
calmer moments could have supposed that 
such a bill could have passed without a 
prolonged fight.” 

Generalissimo Smoot, methodical old 
warrior that he is, commenced to count 
shots (pages in the Congressional Record) 
fired so far. Triumphantly he announced 
that 666 rounds had been discharged (in- 
cluding canister, grape, minié-balls, buck- 
shot and BB) from both sides of the 
lines. Of those, 509 had come from the 
Democratic and Insurgent opposition, 
whereas the valiant Republican troops, 
husbanding their ammunition, had fired 
only 157. 

Brigadier Hiram Johnson, fidgeting for 
the fray, demanded longer battle hours, 
suggested night fighting for a change. 
Suddenly, as if to dispel any notion that 
they were employing the famed desultory 
tactics of Quintus Fabius Maximus Verru- 
cosus (“Cunctator’’), the Insurgents with 
almost the entire Democratic army, exe- 
cuted a quick flank movement. With Free- 
booter Norris taking command and utter- 
ing blood-thirsty cries, the opposition 
Senator-soldiers marched toward the farm 
lowlands. In a fierce three-hour assault 
they pushed headlong into this neutral 
territory, laying behind them a long pipe 
line stretching from the U. S. Treasury 
marked Export Debenture. 

The pipe was second-hand. The same 
troops, in fighting over the same terrain 
last spring in the War of Farm Relief, 
had laid it down as a means of pumping 
U. S. cash to the farmers. When they 
were driven out of the lowlands, they car- 
ried their Export Debenture pipe along 
with them in retreat. Now it was down 
again, by a larger vote than ever before 
(42 to 34). 

Generalissimo Smoot permitted his reg- 
ular Republican troops to make a stra- 
tegic retreat under this assault, rather 
than waste time attempting to hold the 
lowlands line. His purpose was to 
straighten out this bad bulge in his tariff 
line later with the aid of armored tanks 
and Republican robots from the House. 


HUSBANDRY 


Confirmed & Confronted 


All eight members of the Federal Farm 
Board settled back securely in their swivel 
chairs last week as the Senate, after seven 
hours public haggling, confirmed their 
nominations. The Comptroller’s office at 
last opened its eyes to the Board’s official 
existence and drew, three months late, 
its members’ first pay checks. 


On the basis of the Senate vote, Samuel 
Roy McKelvie, onetime Governor of Ne- 
braska and the Board’s wheat member, was 
the least popular Hoover nominee. The 
President had searched longest to find a 
wheat man for his Board and Mr. McKel- 
vie’s was the last difficult appointment. 
Twenty-seven Senators voted against his 
confirmation. Their complaint was that he 
was not a real wheat farmer, that he knew 
nothing about wheat farming, that he was 
out of sympathy with Federal aid for 
those who did produce this crop. His most 
bitter opponent was his fellow Nebraskan, 
Senator George William Norris, whose 
candidacy for the Presidency he did not 
take seriously last year. 


Confirmation of the Board did not mate- 
rially clear up all the uncertainties which 
confront this new Federal agency. In 
Washington the feeling persisted that the 
Board had no set policy. Senators and 
Congressmen who helped write the Farm 
Act attempted to explain to Board mem- 
bers what it meant, what their purposes 
were, but their words only added chaos to 
confusion. 


Last week Chairman Legge sought to in- 
crease the foreign “lookout posts” for 
U. S. agriculture from three to ten. He 
explained: “If we expect to expand our ex- 
ports and understand our surpluses at 
home we must know conditions abroad.” 
Proposed U. S. farm outposts: London, 
Berlin, Paris, Marseilles, Copenhagen, 
Bucharest, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
Johannesburg, Shanghai. 

Meanwhile, with the harvest almost 
over, the major situations confronting the 
Board last week were as follows: 


Wheat. A European buyers’ strike 
made the U. S. supply mount up to peak 
levels, despite this year’s reduced yield and 
the scare of a world wheat shortage. Lat- 
est crop estimate: 792,000,000 bu. com- 
pared to a final crop yield of 902,749,000 
bu. last year. Market (Chicago, No. 2 red) 
last week, $1.42 bu.; last year, $1.62. 
Progress has been slow on the Board’s 
formation of a National Farm Grain Grow- 
ers Association to stabilize prices. Reason: 
difficulty of securing adequate storage 
space. 

Cotton. Prices were down due to a 
larger crop than was expected. Latest U. S. 
estimate: 14,915,000 bales. Latest traders’ 
estimate: 15,000,000 bales. Market (New 
York, middling upland): Last week, 18¢ 
per lb.; last year, 19/¢ per lb. Within 
the month the Farm Board has advanced 
$7,250,000 to cotton growers’ codperatives 
to offset slumped prices. 


Corn. Prices fell sharply due to an in- 
creased crop estimate. Latest U. S. esti- 
mate: 2,528,000,000 bu. (previous esti- 
mate: 2,456,000,000 bu.). Market (Chi- 
cago, No. 2 yellow): last week, $1.11 per 
bu.; last year, $1.15 per bu. 
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Prices, $1145 to $1375, f. o. b. 
Pontiac, Michigan, plus de- 
livery charges. Spring covers 
and Lovejoy Shock Absorbers 
included in _ list prices. 
Bumpers and rear fender 
guards extra. General Mo- 
tors Time Payment Plan 
available at minimum rate. 


7 7 if 


Consider the delivered price 
as well as the list (f. o. b.) 
price when comparing auto- 
mobile values . . . Oakland- 
Pontiac delivered prices in- 
clude only authorized 
charges for freight and 
delivery and the charge for 
any additional accessories or 
financing desired. 
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Out of Oakland’s performance 


grew the conviction .. . Out 


of conviction grew the proof 


NO CODDLING~=—In response to a late 
afternoon wire, a harried, nerve-weary 
Chicago sales manager tosses a hastily 
packed duffel into his All-American Six, 
points its prow toward Peoria. Corsair 
competition brooks no coddling ap- 
proach, demands his presence that night. 
Heedless, never reckless, of his driving, 
his mind is focused on his problem, not 
on his automobile. Possible because he 
knows intimately Oakland’s -fettle, he 
relaxes to match its smooth, effortless, 
vibrationless conquest of distance. 


FOUR A.M.—On Riverside Drive a yawn- 
ing physician rolls reluctantly out of a 
warm bed into the biting frost before 
dawn. Even the heated garage is frigid. 
But his car—an All-American—is ready. 
Thanks to its retentive cross-flow radi- 
ator, the alcohol supply is adequate. A 
few manipulations of the choke, a silent, 
powerful pull of the 228-cubic-inch en- 
gine, and the man of medicine is off for a 
Jersey bedside to give death a battle. 


FROM NEW MEXICO races another Oak- 
land All-American Six, at the wheel a 
Californian’s wife, intent on making Los 
Angeles in twenty-two hours. Were she 
not at the wheel herself, sensing the ex- 
quisite balance, the reassuring road-hug, 
the potent braking, she could not fully 
appreciate the physical and mental ease 
which makes toughest going but a 
spirited adventure, sans nerve-strain. 
Once in metropolitan traffic, surrounded 
by pretentious big cars, she is even more 
conscious of the fleetness, the subtle, 
graceful poise of this smart automobile 


whose inner worth she knows so well. 


HIGHLIGHTS? — Yes, but each one char- 
acteristic of OAKLAND performance 
which has caused thousands of owners to 
proclaim it ‘‘America’s Finest Medium- 
Priced Automobile.”’ 


THE PROOF—Out of Oakland’s per- 
formance grew the conviction that here 
was indeed the finest motor car that had 
ever been produced to sell in its class... 
an automobile so superior in every phase 
of engineering, utility and style that it 
compares favorably with cars three, four, 
even five hundred dollars higher in price. 
Out of this conviction grew the concrete 
proof, based on exhaustive comparisons 
with twenty other medium-priced cars. 
Out of 878 comparisons of features, Oak- 
land carried off clear-cut honors in 451, 
or 51.37 per cent. The twenty other cars, 
combined, at best equaled Oakland in 
but 382 comparisons, or 43.50 per cent. 
And thirteen of the twenty are higher 
priced than Oakland! 


AND NOW, ACTION =—So forcibly have 
these facts impressed discriminating 
motorists, that Oakland-Pontiac dealers 
are daily besieged with requests for de- 
tailed analyses of the comparisons. It is 
nothing short of protection to consult 
your nearest dealer before purchasing 
any car in Oakland’s price range. See, 
compare, drive . .. only then can you 
adequately judge the unquestioned su- 
periority of America’s Finest Medium- 
Priced Automobile. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 





OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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ONLY AVORMEL FOODS ARE “FLAVOR-SEALED” | 





{ 
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CHICKE 





MODERN 


fo the minute | 


CuickeEN that is sound, wholesome, clean. 
Government INSPECTED. 

CuickeNn improved. More flavorful; more 
tender; more convenient. FLAVOR-SEALED. 


OVERNMENT Inspection means that you get 
healthy birds every time. 

To know the meaning of Flavor-Sealed, try this test. 
Step into a kitchen where chicken is being cooked. Note 
the flavor-laden air. Flavor lost. Then, try Flavor-Sealed 
Chicken on your own table. 

Flavor-Sealing saves all the natural flavors and juices 
lost in ordinary cooking. This chicken is cooked in the 
sealed vacuum tin. Flavor is cooked in, not out. 

Here, too, is convenience. Chicken ready for im- 
mediate use. A tin direct from the refrigerator yields 
the best jellied cold chicken you’ve ever tasted. For 
fried chicken—warm the tin and pour off the jelly; cut 
the chicken up; fry in hot fat 3 to 5 minutes. To broil 
or roast—pour off the jelly, wipe dry, and give the 
chicken 15 minutes in a hot oven. 

And do not fail to make use of the jelly. Marvelous 
for soups and gravies. In broiling or roasting the chicken, 
use it freely for basting. 

In Flavor-Sealed, you have chicken modernized—all 
you have wanted in chicken. Wholesome chicken, U. S. 
Inspected and Certified. Better chicken, made better by 
Flavor-Sealing. And convenience! Time, labor, fuel saved. 

At all leading food stores from coast to coast. In 
sterilized vacuum tins, 2 to 414 lbs. net weight. Whole 
Chicken, or Halves. Geo. A. Hormel & Company, 
Austin, Minnesota. 


HORMEL 


MILK-FED 


WHOLE CHICKEN 


HAM (Whole and Half) + SPICED HAM - PORK TONGUE » LUNCHEON MEAT 














¥* Flavor- Sealed Foods are 
first sealed in vacuum tins, 
then cooked. All flavors and 












COOKED—WHOLE 
SAVES FLAVOR 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 
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Drunken Pudding 


Last week, one George R. Clark of Cyn- 
wyd, Pa., Harvard sophomore, sat down 
on the steps of Harvard’s new Fogg Mu- 
seum, took off his shoes, proceeded to 
bathe his feet. Spying a Chinese student 
about to enter the museum, he arose and 
shouted, “I hate Chinese!” Then he 
tossed the frightened Oriental down the 
steps. At a group of Jewish undergradu- 
ates he likewise bellowed. They shied 
away, pretending not to notice Sophomore 
Clark. 

The reason for this paranoiac perform- 
ance: Sophomore Clark was being initi- 
ated into Hasty Pudding Club, smart 
organization of trenchermen, toss-pots and 
thespians, which each year produces a 
musical comedy and each year, like almost 
every Harvard society, holds initiations in 
which absurdity, and failing that, bawdi- 
ness, is the criterion of success. 

The day after Sophomore Clark’s China- 
man-mauling and Jew-baiting, the Har- 
vard Crimson, undergraduate daily, edi- 
torialized: ‘‘. . . Public drunkenness which 
results in conduct objectionable to non- 
participants has grown to be looked upon 
in modern societies as a violation of taste 
and public decency. There is obviously 
heavy drinking in connection with the 
Pudding running and there is reason to 
believe that this public display of drink- 
ing and its unfortunate results are sanc- 
tioned and even encouraged by those man- 
aging the initiations. Women students* 
are regularly seen in the Yard [main 
campus] and in the class room buildings. 
It is an affront to them and a slur upon 
Harvard that they are forced to run a 
gauntlet of drunken glances, bawdy bal- 
lads and obscene recitations in order to 
attend their lectures. . . . A passerby on 
Quincy street was embarrassed by public 
aspersion on his virility. . . .” 

Until five years ago, when Hasty Pud- 
ding merged with the Institute of 177 
(eating club), Hasty Pudding conducted 
its rituals, like most other Harvard saturn- 
alia, in private. 














At Antioch 

Antioch College at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio is famed for its curious plan of 
study, an experimental system far beyond 
the wildest dreams of famed Educator 
Horace Mann, its first President (1853- 
59). At Antioch, co-educational since 
1921, students are divided into two divi- 
sions, A & B. In alternating five-week 
periods, all year round, while one division 
is at school, the other is working. The A 
students study while the B students hold 
down the jobs. Then they shift. Most 
undergraduates are employed in nearby 
Cleveland and Dayton, in department 
stores, landing fields, newspapers, adver- 
tising agencies, factories. One of the lar- 
gest single employers of Antioch brawn 
and brain is General Motors Corp. Last 
year General Motors supplied positions 


*Harvard is not co-educational, but Radcliffe 
College is hard by, has official access to most 
University buildings. 
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Rob yourself of sleep... 


but you can’t rob the Gillette Blade of its sure, smooth shave 


FACE drawn and tight from 
lack of sleep, a slapdash 
lather and a hurry-up shave — 
it can’t ruin the even temper 
of a Gillette Blade,even though 
it may wreck your own! 


On such mornings lather extra 
thoroughly and treat yourself to a 
fresh Gillette Blade. You're sure 
then of the smooth, even, com- 
fortable shave which has been 
honed and stropped into every 
Gillette Blade by machines ad- 
justed to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. 


Every Gillette Blade must be 
even and sure. To guarantee that, 


four out of every nine of our blade 
department employees are inspec- 
tors and are paid a bonus for detect- 
ing every blade that won’t do a 
superb job of shaving. 





Tue only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in every 
country in the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 


Notwo men have identically the 
same kind of beard. No man gives 
his Gillette the same kind of job 
to do every morning. A dozen 
varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. The Gillette 
Blade alone remains constant. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to do 
its job well every morning. It 
does. Witness the smooth faces of 
American men today. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S.A. 


Gillette 


<> 
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NEW YORK’S 


NEWEST — 
THE LEXINGTON 


In the great Grand Central Zone... 


convenient to everything worth while 


No banquet halls; no conventions 


NO TIPPING in Grill or Restaurant 


[Instead, a service charge of 10% is added 
to the check for the benefit of your waiter.] 


IN THE GRILL: Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Orchestra. 

801 ROOMS: Each with Private bath [tub and 
shower]; circulating ice water, mirror doors, 
clothes closet. 

341 with double beds. One person. . . $4.00 
two persons ... $5.00. 

229 with twin beds. Either one or two persons 
«+» $6.00. 

231 with twin beds. Either one or two persons 
«een. 


RATES POSTED IN EACH ROOM 
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LEXINGTON, 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 


J. Leslie Kincaid. President 





|! at Oakland Motor Car Co. 


(Pontiac, 


| Mich.), Frigidaire Corp. (Dayton), Fok- 


| Franklin Kettering, 





ker Aircraft Corp. of America (Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J.), General Motors Proving 
Grounds (Milford, Mich.), Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. (Detroit), Chevrolet Grey Iron 
Foundry (Saginaw, Mich.). 

Last month came more news of Antioch 
patronage by General Motors. Charles 
vice president of 
General Motors, president of General 
Motors Corp., had given the college a 
$350,000 science building which was to 
have 200 rooms, laboratories, a sub-base- 
ment carved into solid rock for experi- 


| ments requiring constant temperature, 
continual forced ventilation. 
—©—- 


Brown Men 


At Brown University one evening last 
week, in oldtime Sayles Memorial Hall 
where chapel is held, some 1,000 graduates 
gathered to sit on couches and chairs 
brought in to make thém feel like “just 
one big family.” Master of ceremonies 
was Everett Colby, ’97, Manhattan law- 
yer. He introduced one of whom all there 


| had heard, his classmate Alumnus John 
| Davison Rockefeller Jr. 


Alumnus Colby 


| said that Alumnus Rockefeller “runs a 


gas station somewhere down near New 
York” and assured the gathered company 
that “John would be pleased to meet any 
member of the alumni who needs a mil- 
lion dollars. . . . All you have to do is 
just go up and slap him on the back and 
tell him just what you want.” 

In an expansive mood, Alumnus Rocke- 


| feller accepted the position of counsel for 
| the defense of a fellow alumnus nine col- 


| lege years his 





| what is the harm? 


| him do it. 
| lier man than Dr. Barbour. . 
| obstacles, where others fall by the way- 


senior—Dr. Clarence 
Augustus Barbour, who lately resigned as 
President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 

Dr. Barbour, who was present, was 
shortly to be inducted as Brown’s new 
president, her tenth in 166 years. The 
alumni were “trying” him on the charges: 
1) “that he wanted to abolish lipstick at 
Pembroke College [women’s part of the 
university]”; 2) “that he wanted to make 
Brown an institution where youth could 
receive an education.” 

Alumnus Rockefeller said: “I’m always 
glad to be called upon to defend any man 
against a lawyer. Lawyers. you know, 
are supposed to spend all their time set- 
tling the troubles of other people. I spend 
most of my time trying to settle with my 
lawyers. Now if Dr. Barbour really did 
say that a college is a place for study, 
If he wants to do 
something new along educational lines, let 
There never lived a finer, man- 
. . Despite 


| side, he goes steadily forward—and with 





a smile though his back may be breaking. 
... If the men of Brown become like 
Dr. Barbour in the next ten years, the 
imprint of the university on time will be 
epochal.” 

In answering the lipstick charge, Dr. 
Barbour told a story which ended: “I’m 
the chap who has to eat it.” The other 
charge he admitted, saying: “Scholars 
should be in the saddle at college. . . . By 
the grace of God I will give you all I 
| Se as 

Two days later, down a precipitous, 


cobblestoned little street in Providence, 
moved a stately stream of men and 
women, capped, gowned, uniformed. They 
had to dig in their heels, so as to proceed 
with the gravity the occasion demanded, 
and tortuously descended from Brown’s 
campus to the First Baptist Meeting 
House (“built for public worship and to 
hold commencements in”) midway down 
College Hill. This was the formal part 
of Dr. Barbour’s induction. 

First in the procession was Sheriff Jona- 
than Andrews of Providence County, re- 
splendent in top hat, evening dress, a 
bright blue ribbon across his starched shirt 
front, a sword knocking at his side. Since 
1790 this has been the Brown custom on 








International 
Dr. CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 
Alumnus Rockefeller defended him. 


such occasions. After the Sheriff came a 
faculty member bearing the university’s 
golden mace, not so old a custom, the mace 
having been acquired two years ago. 

Dr. Barbour and Chancellor Arnold 
Buffum Chace came next. Close behind 
was Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, for 
without a Harvard President present, no 
Brown President has ever taken office. 
Under the U. S. and Rhode Island flags, 
further back in the line, strode Governor 
Norman Stanley Case (Brown 1908) sur- 
rounded by his staff. Followed many a 
statesman, jurist and nearly three-score 
college presidents. There were Cornell’s 
Farrand, Yale’s Angell, Union’s Day, 
Rhode Island’s Alger; also Charles Evans 
Hughes (Brown 1881), Mr. Rockefeller 
Jr. and President Emeritus William Her- 
bert Perry Faunce, about whom a similar 
to-do was made 30 years ago when he en- 
tered an administration which outlasted 
all others begun at the turn of the century. 

At the Meeting House, Brown under- 
graduates heard Harvard’s Lowell, the 
principal speaker, observe that the college 
problem lies “in part in eliminating those 
who are unable or unwilling to make the 
effort and make it fruitfully.” 

All good Brown men were proud to hear 
President Barbour modestly proclaim: 
“Brown yields to her sisters only: Har- 
vard, William & Mary, Yale, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Princeton and Col- 
umbia.” 
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This core section of a tubular vadi- 
ator is shown actual size. The coolin, 

tubes MUST be slender or they wi 

wot ar ferment — gust aes 
only restrict water flow but also 
tend to bold the heat in. Even 
McCord ‘craftsmanship and costly 
materials must suffer from neglect. 


U THROUGH the cylinder jackets in your 
motor block. Up through the cylinder 
head. Up into the radiator and down through 
half a hundred or more slender cooling tubes 
no larger than macaroni... 


Flowing, flowing, flowing while your motor 
is running, running, —> the cooling water goes 
round and round and round. 


Thousands of miles of travel every year. Rust formin 
always inside of the cylinder block. Different kinds 


of water, hard and soft, dirty and clean. Chemical | 


action making calcareous deposits. Sludge, slime, silt, 
rust, working together day by day, mile by mile to dam 
these rivers on which your motor’s power depends. 


Beautiful outside, an essential performer inside—that 
is your radiator. Do not forget it because it works 
silently and unseen. 


McCord, the largest independent radiator builders in 
the world, who a made radiators ever since there 
were automobiles, urge you to give it the same rea- 
sonable attention that you give to every other part of 
your car. It will reward you with years of unfailing 
cooling efficiency. 


a. and 
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Prepare Your Car For 
Winter Driving + + , 


Regular radiator cleaning, the sen- 
sible new motor habit should be 
adopted now, before you put in 
anti-freeze, again in the spring 
and whenever valves are ground. 
To insure safe, thorough and 
easy cleaning, McCord radiator 
experts have prepared an ideal 
preparation. 


The service man who has your in- 
terests at heart will advise you 
to prepare your car for winter 
driving, and remind you too, that 
this includes a thorough McCord 
cleaning for your radiator. 


McCord Radiator Cleaner costs a 
dollar a can. You can easily use 
it yourself or your garage man 
will do the cleaning at modest cost. 


But remember, the only purpose 
of this preparation is to clean. If 
there are leaks in your radiator 
take it to a competent radiator 
shop for proper and permanent 
repairs. Avoid makeshifts. 


M* CORD 


RADIATOR & MFG. CO... .DETROIT. MICH. 


Automotive Radiators - Gaskets - Lubricators - Condensers - Fuel Pumps 
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There is no place 
exactly like the Homestead 


OU have heard this many | 

) times from friends who | 

know its comforts and all | 

that this world’s famous hotel 

offers. This fall you, too, may 

join those who sing its praises. 

We invite you to come. The 
Homestead is always open. 


VIRGINIA 
HOT SPRINGS | 


is just the place to spend a few 
weeks before you take up the re- 
sponsibilities of the New Year. 
Give yourself a holiday—take 
an easy rest. The coming 
months are particularly adapted 
for those who wish to take the 
“cure.” 





And music, of course—man’s 
fourth necessity—does its share 
to make life pleasant for you 
here. There is dancing every 
evening in the Crystal Room. 
The concerts at tea time on the 
glassed-in terraces, and in the 
Great Hall while you sip your 
coffee after dinner—with, about 
you, the kind of people who 
have always visited at Virginia 
Hot Springs from the days 
when George Washington came 
here. These are occasions you 
will never forget. 








You will be interested in our 
special winter rates from 
November Ist to March 15th. 
Illustrated booklet upon re- 
quest. Kindly write to Christian 
S. Andersen, Resident Manager. 


Reservations and transportation 

from New York may be secured 

from the Virginia Hot Springs 
office in the Ritz-Cariton. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 7 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Mme. Marie Sklodowska Curie, co- 
discoverer (with her late husband) of 
radium, arrived in Manhattan, was 
greeted by Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes and Owen D. Young. She went 
to stay with her longtime friend, Mrs. 
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MarigE SKLODOWSKA CURIE 
. went to a party. 





Marie Mattingly Meloney, Editor of the 
Sunday magazine of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Later Mr. Young showed her 
through his General Electric Co. labora- 
tories at Schnectady. Then Mr. & Mrs. 
Nicholas Frederic Brady (copper, public 
utilities) took her in their private railroad 
car to Henry Ford’s party at Dearborn, 
Mich., for Thomas Alva Edison (see p. 
15). 

John Davison Rockefeller III, four 
months out of Princeton, pausing in 
China on his way to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Kyoto, said: “I told 
father I was due in New York Sunday, 
Dec. 1, to be ready to begin work [in his 
father’s office] Monday, Dec. 2.” His 
father’s oak-paneled office in the Standard 
Oil building (No. 26 Broadway) looks 
down from 20 stories into New York 
Harbor. The work done there consists 
chiefly in administering the billion-dollar 
Rockefeller fortune. 

Rev. Basil Jellicoe, cousin of Earl 
Jellicoe (John Rushworth) (Commander 
of the British grand fleet during the War), 
applied for a license to open in London a 
“pub” (public house) called “The An- 
chor.”* “TI hope to operate it to show 
how public houses can and should be run. 
I think we should make a profession of 
the publican—a great, an honorable pro- 
fession. For that reason. I think a publi- 
can college should be started where candi- 
dates would be trained first as social 
workers and second as first class publi- 
cans.” 

*Bishop Henry Codman Potter once ran a 
model saloon in Manhattan. 


From Paris to Manhattan last week 
sped Art Collector Edouard Jonas with 
$1,250,000 worth of paintings and antiques 
to swell Manhattan’s winter exhibitions. 
Included were Franz Hals’ Portrait of a 
Woman; furniture used by Louis XIV; 
canvases painted by Ivan F. Choultse, 
court painter to the late Tsar Nicholas II. 
Court Painter Choultse will attend the 
showing of his work next month. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, and President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
went to the University of the State of 
New York (Albany) to receive LL. D.’s, 
at the college’s 65th annual convocation. 
Said Harvard’s Lowell: ‘The aim or goal 
[of American education] should be as re- 
mote as possible, consistently with its be- 
ing not so far off that thought of it can be 
postponed for the present.” Said Colum- 
bia’s Butler: “If parents are to turn over 
the entire training of their children to 
school teachers and to abdicate their own 
just authority and responsibility, we are 
faced with a situation which, to speak 
mildly, is alarming. . . . Personally, I am 
an incorrigible optimist. . . .” 








o— 


Augusto R. Leguia, President of 
Peru, learning that Rosa Vega, young 
Lima maid-servant, had borne triplet 
boys, sent her a present of money, as- 
sured her his government would provide 
their education. : 

William Vincent Astor lost a law- 
suit, paid $5,000 to a Mrs. Mildred 

















Fotograms 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
A woman got hurt. 


Freschel for injuries received in one of 
his twelve New York apartment houses; 
also $1,000 to her husband “for loss of 
her services.” 


James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney did 
not announce his return to pugilism but 
he did, in Berlin, raise his wineglass to 
some U. S. newsgatherers and say: ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, here’s to our better understand- 
ing. 
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Lucky 


UCKY indeed is the baby who has a mother 
wise enough to follow the doctor’s advice— 
“Bring the baby tome when he is six months 

old and let me protect him against diphtheria. That 
is one disease he need never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 children who 


were not inoculated had diphtheria. About se 


10,000 of them died—an average of more than 
one every hour of every day in the year. 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next year 
because some doctors have failed to warn 
mothers or because mothers have forgotten 
their doctors’ warning? 


Prevention of diphtheria through inoculation 
with toxin-antitoxin should not be confused with 
treatment of the disease by means of anti-toxin. 
The latter is a cure—the former prevents. 


This disease has practically disappeared in many 4 
cities where the people have backed their health = +4 
authorities in preventing diphtheria by inocula- 
tion with toxin-antitoxin. But diphtheria finds | 
its victims wherever people have been misled by | * 
false reports as to the alleged danger of inocula- 
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Babies 


Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently 
leaves its victims with weakened hearts, damaged 
kidneys, ear trouble, or other serious after-effects. 
The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of little 

children less than five years old. If your child, so 

far unprotected, has not been stricken by this 
s arch-enemy of childhood, your good fortune 
3 is a matter of luck—not precaution. If he is 
more than six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have him inoculated. 


Diphtheria can be prevented by simple, painless 
inoculation which is lasting in its effect. Call 
up your doctor now and make an appointment. 
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tion or have not learned to seek the protection 
which inoculation gives. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
. gladly cooperate through its local managers, 
a agents and nurses, with State or city authorities 
oat to stamp out diphtheria. Detailed reports show- 
™ ing how various cities organized their successful 
[¥ campaigns for “No More Diphtheria” will be 
- mailed free of charge. Ask for Booklet 119-Q. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Penal Codes 


Denmark, Italy and Mexico are all 
about to adopt new penal codes. Last 
week the relative sophistication of these 
countries appeared significantly from the 
different punishments recommended by 
their respective ministers of justice in 
cases of marital infidelity: 

Denmark: No punishment. 

Italy: Three years in jail for the guilty 
husband or wife. 


Mexico: A husband who kills his rival 
or a wife who kills her rival shall not be 
liable .to any punishment, but the killing 
shall be recorded, and, should the same 
killer slay a second rival, he or she may 
be tried for murder. 

The Mexican Penal Code, promulgated 
to become effective Dec. 15, also makes it 
no crime for a father to slay both his de- 
ceived daughter and her deceiver. 


ae 


Baden-Baden Bankers 


Most people who go to Baden-Baden do 
so to quaff curative quarts of German wa- 
ter, tone up their livers, rest. But last 
week in the sumptuous Hotel Stephanie 
potent bankers from seven nations con- 
tinued to defy all restful rules. Night after 
long night they kept the Grand Ballroom 
blazing behind locked doors until nearly 
dawn. Chairman of these occult doings was 
driving, restless Jackson Eli Reynolds, 
President of the First National Bank of 
New York. 

With colleagues representing the great 
central banks of Britain, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, brisk Mr. Rey- 
nolds was trying to whip into shape a char- 
ter for the new Bank for International Set- 
tlements (Time, Sept. 23) which under the 
Young Plan will handle German Repara- 
tions payments, issue Reparations Bonds. 
The Chairman’s attitude: “We will go on 
until we have finished. This is a woodcut- 
ting job. There is going to be nothing 
spectacular about it and very little news.” 


Certainly there was nothing spectacular 
last week in the wilted mien of Belgian 
Banker Leon Delacroix as he went up to 
bed from the busy ballroom well after mid- 
night. Nearly all the European delegates 
looked tired as spaniels. Distinguished M. 
Delacroix affects smartly upturned mous- 
taches. Now they drooped. As he dis- 
robed, the onetime Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium and the only original member of the 
Reparations Commission who remained a 
member last week sighed to Mme Dela- 
croix, “Hélas, I am not so young.” 

Anxiously Mme Delacroix listened to her 
husband’s breathing. She remembered that 
when the Young Plan Committee was sit- 
ting in Paris, Britain’s great Banker Baron 
Revelstoke had gone to bed similarly weary 
and died of heart failure before dawn 
(Time, Jan. 14 to June 17). Banker Dela- 
croix’s sleep seemed normal, however, and 
soon his wife was asleep too. About 5 
a. m. she felt his hand on her shoulder: 





“I am feeling ill.” To the telephone flew 


Mme Delacroix. Meanwhile her husband 
rose unsteadily and she had to put down 
the instrument to help him into an arm 
chair. The sleepy switchboard boy seemed 
to take eons to raise the hotel doctor. Be- 
fore he arrived the heart of Leon Delacroix 
had stopped. 


In the ballroom next morning there were 
eulogies. Cried Banker Delacroix’s col- 
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THE LATE LEON DELACROIX 


The woodcutting job was too much. 


league, Belgian Delegate Louis Franck, 
“He died like a soldier on the field of bat- 
tle, but more happily than a soldier, for 
he fell not in cruel struggle but in the serv- 
ice both of his country and mankind!” 
Other delegates were as meaninglessly ef- 
fusive. Then spoke blunt Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, famed President of 
the Reichsbank. Recalling the hate-preg- 
nant past, when Belgium’s Delacroix came 
to Berlin directly after the War as a trus- 
tee for German railway bonds and a mem- 
ber of the commission which revised the 
statutes of the Reichsbank, gruff Dr. 


Schacht concluded with visible emotion: 


“IT must say that the gentle and moderat- 
ing influence of Monsieur Delacroix did 
much to remove our post-War difficulties.” 

Humanitarians recall that during Leon 
Delacroix’s two years as Prime Minister 
he wangled-through Belgium’s obstreperous 
Parliament the eight-hour day, universal 
suffrage; tax reform and the temperance 
law.* 

After adjourning for one day to mourn 
Belgium’s Delacroix, the bankers got back 
to their ballroom, soon rounded out a ma- 
jor portion of their labors by announcing 
that they had reached agreement in princi- 
ple on the following attributes of the Bank 
for International Settlements (now begin- 
ning to be called the “Young Bank”). 

Capital to be $100,000,000 as en- 
visioned in the Young Plan. 

Board of Governors to comprise: 
first, six Governors (“Bix Six”) represent- 





*Beers and unfortified wines are encouraged, 
stronger potations drastically restricted as to 
time, place, quantity sold. 


ing the central banks of Britain, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan; second, 
two U. S. Governors (“Big Two”) elected 
by the “Big Six”; third, six more Gover- 
nors (“Little Six”) each selected by one of 
the “Big Six” from his own country as a 
representative of local business, industry; 
fourth, it is envisioned that additional 
countries may obtain a share in the Bank’s 
capital and each of these may submit four 
nominees for Governorship from which the 
Board will choose two Governors. 


Reason why five Europeans and one 
Asiatic will elect the two representatives 
of the U. S.: the Hoover Administration 
has negatived repeated proposals at Baden- 
Baden that the U. S. Governors should be 
named by the U. S. Federal Reserve Board. 
In thus eschewing even fiscal “entangling 
alliances” the U. S. keeps the freest pos- 
sible hand, appears to have no fear that 
Europe and Asia will ever elect a Governor 
unacceptable to Washington. 

Chairman of the Board to be elected 
by the Governors for a term of several 
years, indefinitely renewable. Expectations 
at Baden-Baden were that a U. S. citizen 
would be elected Chairman, might find the 
office a lifetime job. 

Negative Decision. The bankers were 
agreed last week that the B. I. S. (Bank 
for International Settlements) shall not 
issue notes or create credits, shall merely 
transfer, distribute and mobilize existing 
credits. It will be a clearing house for 
Reparations, mot an international bank of 
issue, not a competitor with the great cen- 
tral banks as some have feared. Conse- 
quently the B. I. S. will have only a small 
gold reserve, since the sole worth of a large 
reserve is to back notes or credits. 

Veto. Also envisioned in the Young 
Plan was a veto proviso drafted last week 
at Baden-Baden to give the central bank 
of each nation power to limit or prevent 
any transaction of the B. I. S. in the coun- 
try of the central bank in question or in 
its currency. 

The U. S. Federal Reserve will, of 
course, enjoy this negative power in com- 
mon with other central banks, though de- 
barred by Washington from “entangling” 
positive potency. 

Stumpers. There was no agreement 
last week as to the city in which the B. I. S. 
shall be set up. The British continued to 
clamor for London, the Latins remained 
violently opposed. The delegates were also 
stumped to find an adequate authority for 
setting up the B. I. S. at all. Perhaps it 
would require a multilateral treaty among 
all the Powers concerned, and that would 
mean finding a weasel way around the ex- 
pected unwillingness of the U. S. to sign. 
Questions involving the minor powers and 
personnel of the B. I. S. proved additional 
stumpers. Even hustling, driving Chair- 
man Jackson Eli Reynolds opined that the 
bankers’ work would be finished barely in 
time to be submitted to the politicians and 
statesmen of the Great Powers at a con- 
ference now scheduled for Nov. ro. 
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No War: No Blockade 


“Canada is the greatest doctor on earth. 
... Is this Canada, or Paradise? .. . Oh, 
my friends. ... Ah, my brothers... .” 

He kept it up all week, did James Ram- 
say MacDonald. Canadians, pleased, flat- 
tered, responded with such hospitable fer- 
vor that at last the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain mock-seriously cried: “Your 
kindness has been like that of the penguin, 
which stifles its young on account of its 
maternal love. I put in a plea. . . that 
your feasting may be restricted . . . tem- 
pered by charity to the delighted victim 
of your generosity.” As he prepared to 
sail from Quebec, to reach London as near 
as possible to the opening date of Parlia- 
ment (Oct. 29), the tall, tousle-haired 
Scot could look back on such a triumph 
as no avowed champion of Labor ever 
enjoyed in the Americas before. 

Toronto. Red Indians liked to meet 
and barter on the site of Canada’s second 
largest city, called it “Toronto” or “Place 
of Meeting.” Here Laborite MacDonald 
met the American Federation of Labor 
(see p. 14), raised a cheer by calling him- 
self “still the old workman that I was 
born.” In the afternoon he signed the 
Golden Book of the Rockefeller-gifted 
University of Toronto, received the crim- 
son kood of an honorary LL.D. 

At lunch in the Men’s Canadian Club 
he said: “Unless we can preserve the bond 
of reverence between us [Great Britain 
and the Dominions] nothing else can take 
its place.” He asked their cooperation in 
getting more Canadian orders for British 
factories according to the plan recently 
outlined on a whirlwind tour of the Do- 
minion by big, blarneying British Minister 
of Unemployment James Henry (‘Jim’) 
Thomas (Time, Sept. 2). 

Ottawa. The quiet city dubbed Can- 
ada’s capital by Queen Victoria is one-fifth 
as populous as bustling, industrial To- 
ronto. But of Ottawa’s 126,000 citizens a 
full 1,000 turned out as a mass committee 
of welcome marshalled by Dominion 
Prime Minister William Lyon McKenzie 
King. 

Canadians made a great point of the 
fact that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. King 
shook hands as absolute equals, colleagues 
under the Crown. Loud pealed the carillon 
in the great Gothic peace tower of Cana- 
da’s Parliament House. Smartly Scot Mac- 
Donald was driven to be received by the 
personal representative of George V in 
Canada, vice-regal Viscount Willingdon 
(salary $50,000*). 

After luncheon chubby, jovial astute Mr. 
King suggested a motor ride, 25 miles 
out into the Gatineau hills to “Kingsmere,” 
his country home. There, as with Presi- 
dent Hoover beside the rushing Rapidan, 
Mr. MacDonald found an open hearth, a 
crackling log fire. Canadians hoped that 
during the long chat which followed he 
gave Mr. King pointers concerning Presi- 
dent Hoover’s reaction to three present 
causes of friction between Dominion and 
U. S.: 1) The proposed U. S. agricultural 
tariffs infuriating to Canada’s farmers; 2) 


*Canadian Premier $15,000; British Premier 
$25,000. 





Control of liquor smuggling; 3) Allotment 
of radio wave-lengths of which Canadians 
are sure they have received no fair share. 

Speech of the Week. At the State 
Dinner in Canada’s Parliament House, 
candid MacDonald revealed a trifle of 
what had passed before the log fire at 
“Kingsmere.” Host King, a stickler for 
Canada’s rights, had warned him not to 
speak possessively of ‘our Dominions” or 
“our Colonies.” With a _ twinkle, the 
Mother Country’s Prime Minister ex- 

















U.& U. 
ARABELLA SUSAN LAWRENCE 


. threw out a complicated sap. 
(See col. 3) 


plained that although he used ‘‘our”’ habit- 
ually in such connections he never used it 
in the “possessive,” always in the “family 
sense.” 

In his main address Orator MacDonald 
touched on a novel topic vital to U. S. 
citizens: “Freedom of the Seas.” If there 
should be another War would the British 
Navy again wield the weapon of Block- 
ade? Weaseling well, he answered: “You 
have signed a pact of peace. And when I 
say you I mean Canada. ... We have 
done the same, France has done the same, 
Italy has done the same and the United 
States has done the same! . . . If there is 
to be no war there is to be no blockade. 
What is the use of bothering ourselves and 
wasting our time considering problems that 
will arise of a blockade when we have 
declared there is going to be no blockade?” 

Other Ottawa keynotes: He assured the 
Dominions that they would all be repre- 
sented at the Five Power Naval Parley in 
London next January (Time, Oct. 21). He 
rejoiced that during the week Japan, Italy 
and France had joined the U. S. in ac- 
cepting invitations to the parley uncon- 
ditionally. He promised on returning to 
London to communicate soon with Tokyo, 
Paris and Rome “in the same free and 
open way” as with President Hoover. 

An apt orator, Scot MacDonald left his 
listeners with an anecdote. 

“There was in the village I come from 
an old man who was a very devout Cath- 


olic. The nearest chapel was six miles 
from the village, and in order to wor- 
ship he had to hire a trap—it was before 
the days of motor cars. It cost him six 
shillings, and being a Scotsman, he was a 
thrifty man. His religion compelled him 
to spend six shillings a week to drive from 
Lossiemouth to Elgin. But his desire to 
get good value for his money compelled 
him to commit the sin of drunkenness on 
Saturday, in order that he might have 
some reason to go and interview the Priest 
and get absolution next morning.” 

Instant were the repercussions of this 
story. “Considering his position as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain,” thundered 
Father Dowd of Ottawa’s St. Theresa’s 
Church, “the words were an insult to 
about half the people of Canada, who ad- 
here to the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Montreal. Largest of Dominion cities, 
fifth most important seaport in the world, 
terminal headquarters of both the Domin- 
ion’s great railway systems (Canadian Na- 
tional, Canadian Pacific), and busy mis- 
tress of nearly 3,000 factories, great Mont- 
real* staged a mighty welcome. 

Ishbel’s “Engagement.” Perceptibly 
reserved was Miss Ishbel MacDonald last 
week as she trotted in the wake of her 
tall, halo-headed sire. Perhaps she was 
repenting an exuberance. Jocularly, one 
morning, she had greeted the appearance 
of her father’s middle-aged friend Lord 
Arnold with the cry, “Oh, look at the 
House of Lords!” Promptly and ab- 
surdly they were rumored engaged. 

Baron Arnold, British Paymaster Gen- 
eral, is accompanying the MacDonald 
party at his own expense, has been mooted 
as the next British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington—suspected of being a “Colonel 
House.” Intensely embarrassed, especially 
by reports that newspapers in his home 
city, Manchester, were whooping the 
story, Baron Arnold said: “I wish to deny 
this as emphatically as I can without being 
discourteous to Miss MacDonald.” 

Ishbel, soberly: “I never pay any atten- 
tions to such rumors of deny them.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

While Chief’s Away 

With Scot MacDonald away, the steer- 
ing committee of the Labor Party was in 
undisputed charge of its alert, broad- 
featured chairwoman, Miss Arabella Susan 
Lawrence, a rich barrister’s daughter who 
would rather be Laborite than socialite. 
Last week Miss Lawrence heard rumblings 
of discord. People were beginning to say 
that the Prime Minister ought to be home 
solving the unemployment problem, not 
gadding about reducing navies. At such 
times the party executive must put up a 
front, loose an achievement or two as a 
sop to criticism. Observers divined the 
strategy of Arabella Susan Lawrence in 
the following Laborite moves last week: 

Widows. The Ministry of Health 
(Parliamentary Secretary, Miss Lawrence) 
issued the text of an amendment to the 
Widows Pensions Act of 1925. If passed, 
the amendment will broaden the pension 


*Population 1,000,000. 
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system to include an additional half- 
million widows. Complex, the measure 
teems with such provisos as that if a 
woman is between 55 and 70, and #f her 
husband died before Jan. 1, 1926, then the 
lucky widow will receive ten shillings a 
week ($2.50) for the rest of her life. 


Coal. A colleague and reputed con- 
fidante of Miss Arabella Susan Lawrence 
is Margaret Grace (“Saint Maggie’’) 
Bondfield, Minister of Labor. Heeding 
the grumblings of unemployed miners she 
summoned miners and mine owners to 
Downing Street, listened to both sides. 
After deliberation she offered the grum- 
blers a reduction from an 8-hour day to a 
74-hour day without cutting wages, re- 
quested the mine owners to formulate a 
plan for efficient marketing on a national 
basis. As neither miners nor owners ap- 
peared satisfied Miss Minister Bondfield 
announced that further conferences would 
be in order. 


Trade. The opening of large South 
American markets to British goods was 
predicted by Viscount D’Abernon of Stoke 
D’Abernon, oldtime diplomat, just back 
from a trade mission (Time, Sept. 23) to 
that continent. 


Said he: “Our arrangements, if com- 
pleted, should give profitable employment 
to tens of thousands of Britons.” Viscount 
D’Abernon’s “arrangements” were: 1) an 
agreement with Argentina by which that 
country is to buy $38,880,000 worth of 
manufactured goods from Great Britain 
over a period of two years, and recipro- 
cally Britain is to take an equal amount 
in raw material from Argentina; 2) an 
Anglo-Argentine floating credit of $77,- 
760,000; 3) a British loan of $200,000.- 
ooo to the Argentine government for road 
building. 

—_©>——_ 
John Peel 


For the sound of his horn woke me from 
my bed 

And the cry of his hounds, which he oft 
times led 

Peel’s ‘View Haloo!’ would awaken the 
dead 

Or the fox from his lair in the morning. 
—CUMBERLAND HUNTING SONG 


In England and Virginia, Ireland and 
Ohio—wherever British or U. S. horsemen 
gather, people remembered that song last 
week, for cub hunting was over, formal fox 
hunting was beginning. Bank presidents 
set their alarm clocks for 5:30 a. m. Valets 
laid out scarlet coats and white breeches. 
Stalwart young women wore derby hats at 
dawn. 


In Britain sportsmen remembered John 


Peel and his song more than on other Oc- 
tobers, for last week marked the r1ooth 
anniversary of the day when one John 
Woodcock Graves, poet-fox hunter, first 
bawled “D’ye ken John Peel with his coat 
so gray’* in the cosy bar parlor of the 
Rising Sun Inn at Caldbeck, in the rough 
Cumberland hills. From the “Big Grass” 
county of Leicestershire, enthusiasts trav- 
eled north to Caldbeck, where Peel lies 


*Gray, not “gay” was John Peel’s coat. A 
simple fellside hunter, he never wore “pink.” 


buried, to sing his song, to ride once more 
over the country that was his. 

In Caldbeck churchyard the sentimental 
sportsmen, primed for song, were shocked 
to find that persons unknown had covered 
the historic tombstone of John Peel with 
sheet iron, obliterating his name, and the 
fox, hounds and horn graven thereon. 

Angrily they demanded explanations 
from Caldbeck’s vicar, the Rev. W. 
Hornsby. 

“Well, frankly,” said Vicar Hornsby, “I 
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James Barry MUNNIK HERTzOG 
“Credit is a public affair.” 
(See col. 3) 


must say I do not regard John Peel as a 
hero, and I deplore his exaggerated and 
legendary reputation as a hunter. I ask 
you whether slaughtering thousands of in- 
nocent foxes is sufficient reason for exalt- 
ing a man when nothing else can be put to 
his credit?” 

At the next morning’s meet of the Cald- 
beck hounds the velvet-capped huntsman 
of the pack called his hounds, and woke 


the echoes and stirred the Vicar’s sleep. 


with the original battered copper horn of 
John Peel himself. 


a as 


Motor Show 


In the U. S. one automobile chugs for 
every 5.1 persons who walk. In Britain 
the proportion is 1 to 41.1. Last week 
British motormen did their best to split 
the 41, crowd more automobiles on British 
highways, by opening their annual Auto- 
mobile Show at Olympia, London’s spec- 
tacle house. Salient facts: 

@. Ten million dollars worth of automo- 
biles were on view, 148 makes including 
37 British, 26 U. S., 19 French. 

@ Cheapest car in the show: the British 
“Baby” Austin, selling for $631. Fords 
cost British buyers $826. 

@ Most original car in the show: the 
Trojan, with engine astern. 

@ Staggering innovation: the hoar and 
royally honored firms of Rolls-Royce and 
Sunbeam have at last abandoned the canti- 
lever rear spring, adopted the semi-elliptic 
type used on nearly all other cars. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
“Motor Evil” 


Forward thinking, even brash in his 
public policies is General the Honorable 
James Barry Munnik Hertzog, Prime Min- 
ister of the Union of South Africa. A 
former Boer commander who harried the 
British long and successfully from 1899 to 
1902, General Hertzog only occasionally 
succumbs to his native Dutch caution, as 
he did last week upon contemplating the 
spectacle of stolid South African farmers 
hastening to buy U. S. motor cars on 
credit.* 

“The disease of purchasing motor cars,” 
said he before the Orange Free State Na- 
tionalist Congress, “is a real menace to 
the welfare of the Union. The purchase 
of a car on credit has become the greatest 
danger to the Union. There is nothing to- 
day which so seriously threatens ruination 
for farmers as the motor car evil. 

“When a car is bought on credit the 
transaction ceases to be a private affair, 
as the state will eventually have to pay for 
the foolishness of these people. I would 
favor the withdrawing of all state land 
bank facilities from farmers who do not 
pay for their cars.” 


PALESTINE 
Sheiks & Strikes 


In Jerusalem last week the British 
Crown tried to prosecute an Arab, potent 
Sheik Taleb Maraka, for instigating the 
“Hebron Massacre” of Jews (TIME, Sept. 
g). August upon the Bench in beehive 
wigs and flowing gowns sat Mr. Justice 
Corrie and Mr. Justice Defreitas. This 
was going to be an exemplary trial. The 
Arab prisoner would be grilled by an Arab 
prosecutor. There were plenty of prose- 
cution witnesses, already lamenting and 
smiting their breasts in the corridor. With 
an easy sauntering stride and a smile of 
contempt for the witnesses Prisoner Sheik 
Taleb Maraka entered, was escorted to 
the dock by an armed policeman. 

Sixty-six Jews were butchered at He- 
bron. The Arab prosecutor did not seem 
to want to probe into that. To simple 
peasant witnesses he addressed questions 
remarkably prolix and abstruse, double 
questions, contradictory questions. Even 
so the witnesses managed to testify that 
they had seen Sheik Taleb Maraka publicly 
inciting Arabs to massacre, shouting that 
the faithful could settle any debts they 
might owe to Jews by slaughtering their 
creditors. One witness who thus testi- 
fied was Superintendent Cafferata of the 
local British Police. When the Arab 
prosecutor sought to question Mr. Caffer- 
ata only on irrelevant topics, Mr. Justices 
Corrie and Defreitas became incensed, or- 
dered another Arab to prosecute for the 
Crown on the morrow. 

“Tell me, Sheik Taleb Maraka,” began 
the second Arab prosecutor, “are you an 
enemy of the Jews?” 

“As a matter of fact,” smiled the pris- 
oner blandly, “I am their friend.” 


*Last year $12,000,000 worth of U. S. motors 
were exported to South Africa. Nearly all were 
sold on time-payment plans. 
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“Did you incite the massacre of any 
Jews?” 

“Never!” shouted the Sheik, smacking 
his fist on the dock. “Never in all my life 
have I led or addressed a crowd... . I 
did not even learn of what happened until 
I read the police reports.” 

Exploded Mr. Justice Defreitas: “I re- 
fuse to believe that you, as a member of 





ANDRE MAUROIS 
... found French progress in England. 


(See col. 2) 


_the Arab Executive Committee, did not 
know what was going on!” 

“7 refuse to believe,” coolly observed 
Sheik Taleb Maraka soon afterward, “that 
the respectable Moslems of Hebron are 
capable of committing atrocities.” 

Since the Crown seemed unable to get 
an Arab to prosecute and dared not in- 
cense Moslems by calling in a Jew, the 
trial dragged on in farcical doldrums. 
Meanwhile the most potent Moslem in 
Palestine, the young and vigorous Grand 
Mufti Haj Amin El-Husseini, President of 
the Supreme Moslem Council, ordered a 
general strike of Arabs, in protest against 
the British Government’s determination to 
bring to justice suspected authors of the 
Palestine Massacres (Trae, Sept. 16). 


Strikers Spanked. Among the first 
and most enthusiastic strikers were Arab 
schoolboys at Nablus, 30 miles north of 
Jerusalem. Several were nabbed by As- 
sistant Director of Education Farrel and 
soundly spanked. Screaming they rushed 
home to their parents. Within an hour the 
“General Strike,” previously ineffective in 
Nablus, halted every Arab activity. Strik- 
ers militating in numerous Palestine towns 
and cities provoked demonstrations which 
British troops were able to keep under 
control last week, but an ugly situation 
loomed. 

Einstein v. Mufti. As Jews in for- 
eign lands grew anxious, fearing afresh for 
their Palestine brethren, the Grand Mufti 
was attacked from far away Berlin by 
Israel’s aloof delver into relativity riddles, 
Albert Einstein. Wrote he for the Man- 


chester Guardian, in an effort to arouse 
Englishmen: “Does public opinion in Great 
Britain realize that the Grand Mufti in 
Jerusalem, who is the center of all the 
trouble and speaks so loudly in the name 
of all the Moslems, is a young political 
adventurer not much more, I understand, 
than 30 years old, who, in 1920, was sen- 
tenced to several years’ imprisonment for 
his complicity in the riots then, but was 
pardoned under the terms of amnesty? 
The mentality of this man may be gauged 
from a recent statement he gave to an 
interviewer, accusing me, of all men, of 
having demanded the rebuilding of the 
[Jewish] Temple [of Solomon] on the site 
of the [Moslem] Mosque of Omar.” 
Mufti’s Demands. In frequent state- 
ments to Jews and others the Grand Mufti 
has declared that Palestine can only have 
peace when ruled by a Government respon- 
sible to a local Palestine Parliament in 
which Jews and Arabs would be propor- 
tionately represented. This demand could 
be met by making Palestine a dominion 
like Canada. But since Palestine Arabs 
outnumber Palestine Jews five to one, the 
British Government fears to make an ex- 
periment in democracy which would give 
Palestine a Parliament almosé totally 


Arabian. 
FRANCE 
England’s French 

Last week André Maurois, cosmopolite, 
suave veteran of literary teas, facile biog- 
rapher (Ariel, la vie de Shelley) returned 
to Paris from a round-the-world tour on 
behalf of the Alliance Francaise, inter- 
national society to promote French culture. 

At the 21st birthday dinner of the Al- 
liance Francaise Biographer Maurois who 
prides himself on his fluent, accentless 
English reported to his employers on the 
spread of the French language abroad. 

“T rejoice,’ said he, “that England is a 
country where real progress is being made 
in the study of correct, modern French. In 
Canada they speak French, but it is 17th 
Century French, adapted to new uses. . . . 
At Stockholm you hear the pedantic 
French of the old court. At Constantinople 
it is the French of the bootblack.” 


Acid Bandits 


Known to few but the most alert tour- 
ists is peaceful, rose brick, medieval Albi, 
high-pitched above the river Tarn in south- 
ern France. News agencies turned toward 
Albi last week. Paris reporters trod its 
cobbled streets to attend and report the 
trial of Albi’s famed “acid bandits”: one 
Gleizes, a horse dealer, and one Aubes, a 
shopkeeper, accused of holding up the au- 
tomobile of wealthy Mme. Rolland, Albi 
businesswoman. Flinging vitriol in her 
face to blind her, they robbed her, left her 
in agony by the roadside. 

Into Albi’s courtroom walked Mme. Rol- 
land last week, the hideous burns on her 
face half-hidden by a bandage. 

“You thought that you would blind me!” 
she cried pointing an accusing finger at 
the “acid bandits” in the dock. “Thank 
God, I have still one eye left with which 
to weep—and to identify you!” 








GERMANY 


“Sense v. Nonsense” 


The biggest cinema trust in Europe is 
Universum Film Aktiengesellschaft, known 
as UFA. The biggest independent tele- 
graph agency on the continent is Teleg- 
rapher Union Internationale, or T. U. 
Both Ufa and T. U. belong to potent, 
slightly sinister Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, 
bristle-haired Junker. These and his 
famed Berlin newspapers (Der Tag, Ber- 
liner Lokal-Anzeiger) have given Dr, Hu- 
genberg one of the most efficient machines 
for moulding public opinion in the world. 
He needed it last week, for he was at- 
tempting to force through by popular 
referendum a law denying Germany’s War 
guilt, forbidding German acceptance of 
the Young plan. His task was as difficult 
as would be repealing the 18th Amend- 
ment in the U. S. 


Plebiscite. According to the Weimar 
Constitution of the German Republic, a 
law can be passed by popular referendum 
in the following steps: 

1) A vote of “oth of the entire Ger- 
man electorate (4,000,000 ballots) assures 
the immediate consideration of the law 
by the Reichstag. © 


2) If the Reichstag refuses to pass the 
law, it may still be made effective by hold- 





JUNKER HUGENBERG 


President Hindenburg considered himself 
attacked. 


ing a second referendum in which the bal- 
lots of 50% of the electorate (20,000,000) 
are necessary for ratification. 


“Liberty Law.” Because the Treaty of 
Versailles postulates Germany’s sole War 
guilt and then lays upon her the burden 
of Reparations, some hot-headed Germans 
hug the fallacy that if the Fatherland 
would only repudiate her guilt she could 
then impress the Allies with the logic of 
refusing to pay Reparations for a crime 
which Germany did not commit. 

Such hotheads are bristling Dr. Hugen- 
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berg and his reactionary Stahlhelm (“Steel 
Helmet League”). With the death three 
weeks ago of Foreign Minister Gustav 
Stresemann, a statesman who always 
preached conciliation with Germany’s ene- 
mies, the Hugenbergians pulled from their 
pockets copies of what they call their 
“Liberty Law.” They felt that the time 
was ripe to present it to the German 
people for ratification by referendum. It 
provides: 

1) “That the German Government take 
formal action toward the repeal of Ar- 
ticles 231 [confession of War guilt], 429, 
430 [occupation of the Rhine] of the 
Versailles Treaty.” 


2) “That the German Government 
shall undertake no new burdens or repara- 
tions obligations.” (i.e. Down with the 
Young Plan.) 

3) “That the German Government 
shall assign specific punishment by penal 
servitude for any official of the Reich who 
fails to carry out the provisions of the 
proposed law or violates it by pledging 
Getmany to new reparations payments.” 

Impartial observers concede Hugenberg 
followers the necessary 4,000,000 votes to 
bring this law before the Reichstag. It is 
also probable that the Reichstag would 
reject it. All branches of the powerful 
Hugenberg press organization were work- 
ing last week to whip up the 20,000,000 
votes necessary to pass the “Liberty Law” 
over the Reichstag’s rejection. 

Manifesto. Opponents of the “Liberty 
Law” were not silent last week. While 
Hugenberg followers paraded and shouted 
hoarsely on street corners, both the Ger- 
man Reich and the Prussian State Gov- 
ernment issued warnings that any official 
who actively supported the Hugenberg 
referendum was liable to instant dismissal. 

Arresting was an “Intellectual Mani- 
festo” posted in prominent places through- 
out Germany, published in all but Hugen- 
berg newspapers. Over the signature of 
72 German best minds—such men as Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht (president of the Reichs- 
bank), Albert Einstein (relativity), Nov- 
elist Thomas Mann (Buddenbrooks), 
Chancellor of Germany Hermann Miller, 
Chairman Theodor Leipart of the associ- 
ated German trades unions—the manifesto 
read: 

“After an epoch in which the victor 
states [in the War] . . . sought to force 
on Germany their will—an epoch in which 
Germany came close to the abyss—Ger- 
man efforts have succeeded in bringing 
about a revival... . The period of vio- 
lence and one-sided dictatorship was 
succeeded by a period of negotiations 
and understanding. . . . Liberation of the 
Rhineland from foreign occupation will be 
accomplished in a short time. Repara- 
tions will be reduced by important yearly 
sums. . 


“This development may now, all of a 
sudden be cut off. A referendum has been 
introduced which . . . seeks to create an 
appearance that Germany could now force 
her wishes and demands on the victors in 
the World War... . 

“The entire referendum is based on 
transparent dishonesty. It is based on the 
wild claim that previous German foreign 
policy has rested on the recognition of 
Germany’s War Guilt... . 


“The German people have now to 
choose between sense and nonsense. . . . 
Whoever subscribes to this referendum 
promotes the disintegration and enslave- 
ment of the German people.” 

Foreign editors reading this declaration 
looked hard at the 72 signatures, compared 
them with the signers of the last famed 
Manifesto of German Intellectuals, the 
Manifest of the “Culture-Warriors” of 
1914 which loudly proclaimed the justness 
of Germany’s cause. Four of 1914’s fight- 
ing Intellectuals were among last week’s 
rational Intellectuals: Playwright Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Artist Max Liebermann, Pro- 
fessor Adolph von Harnack, Scientist Ma 
Planck. 


Hindenburg. Just as in Wartime both 
sides claim the Deity for their partisan, 
so last week did both armies in the great 
Battle of the Referendum claim the sup- 
port of grizzled old Hero President Paul 
von Hindenburg. Hugenberg followers 
quoted the President’s famed speech 
“protesting the War guilt lie” at the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Tannenberg in 
1927, as proof that he sympathized with 
them. Anti-referendumists quoted von 
Hindenburg’s thanks to Foreign Minister 
Stresemann on his return from The Hague 
Parley (Time, Aug. 19) as his personal 
endorsement of the Young Plan. Irate 
and august, President von Hindenburg 
reasserted his neutrality: 


“T declare herewith that I have given 
nobody authorization or cause to make 
known my personal opinion on_ this 
problem.” 

To the old Feldmarschall went Chancel- 
lor Miiller. He recalled that the President 
is in duty bound to promulgate such meas- 
ures as the Reichstag’s ratification of the 
Young Plan, pointed out that this act of 
promulgation might render even Paul von 
Hindenburg liable to be clapped into jail 
under the clause of the “Liberty Law” 
which provides penal servitude for officials 
who pledge Germany to her Reparations 
payments. Striking result: Hero Hinden- 
burg dropped his neutrality, publicly de- 
nounced the offending clause of the “Lib- 
erty Law” as “a personal and irrelevant 
attack upon myself.” 





Baby Fords 


In Cologne on the hurrying Rhine, taci- 
turn agents of Ford Motor Co. signed a 
contract last week with beaming Burgo- 
master Adenauer. 

Soon 1,000 Cologne craftsmen will find 
jobs in the first Ford manufacturing plant 
to be set up in Europe outside of the Ford- 
son tractor plant at Cork, Ireland. Many 
a continental country has Ford assembly 
plants. These will now be supplied with 
parts from Cologne, a shorter haul than 
from Detroit. 

Innovation: at the Cologne plant will be 
built not only the “Model A” Ford and 
Fordson tractors but an entirely new 
“Baby Ford.” 

The standard Ford is a relatively “big 
car” to Germany with its four-horse- 
power Opel, to Britain with its 7.8-horse- 
power Austen, to France with its five- 
horsepower Peugeot and Citroen. 


Resolved by the Cunard 
Line... that Winter is 
entirely foo long . . . 





Ten Cunard West Indies Cruises... 


cleverly planned, romantically scheduled 
.. +9, 12, 16, 18 or 26 days of golden 
marrow-warming sun just when harassed 
northern America needs it. . . Nerves 
built up and tension let down... Big ex- 
ecutives cannot always leave their desks 
for the Riviera but they can barge down 
to play golf in the exhilarating pink magic 
of Nassau . . . People who must cast a 
speculative eye at their pocket-books can 
exchange a cantankerous winter fortnight 
for a whole sea of paint-splashed islands 
with Havana, Paris-wise, thrown in... 
More economical than staying at home. 
And the unbeatable holiday atmosphere 
of crack Cunard liners ... their relaxing 
comfort ,.. their space ... sports facilities 
. +s smart club atmosphere . . « these are 
the best possible reasons for delightfully 
nipping winter in the bud, 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 

San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au- 

Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, 

Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 










Duration of | Minimum 


Sailing Date 
Voyage 


from New York 


Steamer . 


























Dec. 3,19 s.s- Franconia 16 days $200. 
Dec. 18, “ | s.s.Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, “ | s.s. Franconia | 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, “ | s.s. Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec. 27, “ | s.s. Carmania 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930 | s.s. Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Jan. 16, “ | s.s. Caledonia} 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, “ | s.s. Caledonia} 26 days 275 
Mar.15, ™ s.s. Caledonia 18. days 2c0 
Apr. 12, “ s. s. Samaria 12 days 175 









See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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RUSSIA 


Red Notes 
Knives & Needles. Frightened sick 


| people in the Ukraine kept on trudging to 


Comrade Dr. Nelski despite his nickname, 
“The Slasher.” With 600 major opera- 
tions to his credit up to last week, he 
reigned as Chief Surgeon of a group of 
Soviet hospitals at Kiev. Nurses some- 
times fainted at the gory gusto of his 
“carving.” But always Comrade Dr. 
Nelski sewed up his gaping incisions with 
admirable neatness—as neatly as a cobbler 
stitching uppers to a sole. 

Last week a stern Kiev judge sentenced 
“The Slasher” to six years in jail. He 
had confessed that his real name is Ivan 
Kolesnikov, his true profession shoe- 
making. Eight years ago, amid the chaos 
of post-Revolution Russia, he stole the di- 
ploma and paraphernalia of a certain assas- 
sinated Dr. Nelski, palmed himself off as a 
surgeon on ignorant Tashkenters. 


“T looked upon him as a man of prac- 
tical efficiency,” testified Kiev’s Comrade 
Health Director, and four Health In- 
spectors stoutly praised the Slasher. All 
were arrested, will be tried for ‘criminal 
incompetence,” probed to see if they have 
taken bribes from shrewd Cobbler Koles- 
nikov. 

Stars & Stripes. Raucous foghorns and 
tooting whistles dinned a welcome last 
week across the harbor of Novorossiisk, 
bustling Black Seaport. Slowly in steamed 
the little S. S. Exford, flying stars, stripes. 
Excited Soviet stevedores cheered. Now 
there would be more work, plenty of 
tchervontzi (banknotes, 1 tchz.=$5.13) 
to earn. 

The little Exford, owned by Manhat- 
tan’s pioneering American Export Line, 
hove into Novorossiisk as the first ship of 
the first direct and regular service to be 
established between the U. S. and Russia 
since the War. Other A. E. L. ships will 
follow at ten-day intervals, crossing the 
Atlantic, Mediterranean and Black Sea in 
a total of 30 days, stopping at Novorossi- 
isk, Batum and Odessa. 

Collectivization Day. Every autumn 
there is fierce squabbling and often fistic 
battle between Russian farmers and the 
Soviet grain collectors empowered to cart 
away the surplus portion of their crops. 
The collectors pay a fixed low price for 
what they take, perhaps a fifth of what 
the grain fetches at clandestine sales. 
Vexed peasants long ago tried “passive 
resistance,” refused to sow more than 
enough grain for their personal needs. 
But ruthless Dictator Joseph Stalin is 
outsmarting the peasants with a policy 
called “Confiscation & Collectivization.” 
Last week he celebrated ‘‘Collectivization 
Day” while mujiks glowered and grumbled. 

When a peasant does not sow and reap 
on all his land it may be confiscated by 
the Government, proclaimed a “collecti- 
vist farm,” and thereafter worked by com- 
munized cultivators who may or may not 
include the former owner. Last week the 
Government announced that 3% of all 
peasant farms in Russia have been thus 
collectivized. Five million communized 
yokels now toil on 60,000 collective farms 
comprising what were once more than 
1,000,000 peasant homesteads. In these 
“Grain Factories” snort Ford tractors. 
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HUNGARY RAYMOND*SWHITCOME CRUISES 


Again, Flogging 

Reactionary Hungary prepared for a 
step back 74 years last week. 

1855. In her gilded coach the young, 
radiant, newlywed Empress Elizabeth rode 
out from the Imperial Hofburg, heard 
frightful screams from a nearby barracks 
square. They were men’s screams. 

“Stop! Call the guard!” cried the Em- | 
press. “Something terrible is happening!” | 

“Your Majesty need experience no | 
alarm,” soothed a punctilious equerry. | 
“This is merely the hour for flogging 
military delinquents.” 

Flashing-eyed, the petite Empress in- 
sisted on alighting from her coach. Amid 
courtier consternation she actually walked 
the short distance back to the Hofburg, 
rushed impulsively up the marble stairs 
to find her young husband Franz—remem- 
bered today as the venerable, majestic 
Emperor Franz Josef of Austria Hungary. 

“You must stop them from flogging your 
soldiers!” cried Elizabeth. 

To Franz Josef this was an astonishing, | 
irrational request. For centuries Hungarian | 
soldiers had been flogged ‘‘when delin- | 
quent.” But on the spot, he humored his 
pink-cheeked, starry-eyed wife by signing | 
a decree which has kept Hungarian 
soldiers from being flogged ever since. 

1929. In Budapest last week Hungary’s 
new War Minister Julius (“No Mat- 
tresses!’?) Goembos,* laid before Parlia- 
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ment a new, drastic military penal code Wo, 6% oo o”..¥ eS, 46g 
restoring the penalty of flogging. The | qv’ Poigod we oe “we Cee AAS doh! 
measure is as good as passed since it was | sm we er 9 yo” wo o™ Pas > =I) Nei? 
introduced with the full approval of Dicta- | ® gh ~9O} 9) . ° Oa oll | 
. fF PS WW Wo? ce? a W 
tor Stephen Bethlen.t Soon many a) Q& qg® ee 3° “ov > ge \e> 
Hungarian soldier will receive an old om” pe ee Pn on” > > j 
fangled flogging thus: 49 Rs er wy or eX e 
‘He strips to the waist. Meanwhile whips .* a, & - > a iP a 4) Ay’ 
have been doled out to the men of his wr aS ae o* oo 5 
ceiie 4 +i : Oh” 37? He cf oat > 
. company and they line up in double ranks, 52 o-. * . od s 
facing inward. Down the alley of whips ¥ ac” mee 6? A \d oo ye . 
the delinquent must march, not too slowly, gy? ge yr oe a? oo a 
or a soldier who follows will bayonet him YP? <3 6” Pg gf pd wv 
a : , we 4?" ec? ¢ GPO 6h ge s 
in the back, not too fast, or a second ye oe os® PO: \~ > 
soldier who precedes the delinquent will > ue aah DSL Do 9” mS 
jab him in the ribs. Whips fall in time wv Pg oo’. & ror ? 
with the brisk beating of a drum. oe ey » g yw yar 
Sonorously War Minister Julius Go- AY oe ny eo - < Oe Oh 
embos read out to Parliament the preamble Ds at ak. Py oe 30%. o> Rs 
to his flogging bill: “. . . Whereas the o ‘fo <0 ay” 4° Ry ee h 
penalty of imprisonment completely failed ave® oO” oo Ms . 
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of effect in wartime, as the soldiers pre- os Fy 
ferred a well-warmed prison to the discom- “we Ae oT ge. RO Py 
forts of the trenches, now therefore. . . . wd a 8 


They will be flogged for offenses punished Q OP od. xd i x  — 
at present by prison sentences ranging up 9 r a Sorts ge so *. Pg stg d "ano 
sic FH Hh Gor WP em my PW os AW ck 
to ten years. or. ya” SP cg gd 
| a9 5 Oh a7 8 » 
por | < @ > 
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Second Dynasty? . eo He ot? os oP | 
A thwarted grandmother in a cloud of We PS 3° Mage ane ° 
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fluttering veils flounced out of Bucharest o®.,, of a w? é oe he 


last week, announced resignedly that she | 
would spend her birthday (54th) at bleak, | 
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by making them sleep on bags stuffed with straw 
or worse. 


+Plays written by the Countess Margit Beth- 
len and produced in Italy are sure of extrava- 
gant praise from Dictator Mussolini, now angling 
for an alliance with Dictator Bethlen. \ 
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Do bulong to be 


DIFFERENT ? 


Then make yourself over 
into a “Pleasure Pirate”. Oh 
yes, it can be done! And you'll 
have the gayest, happy-go-lucky 
time in the world. All you have 
to do is —step up the gang- 
plank of the Reliance or Reso- 
lute. Presto! You are a Pleasure 
Pirate — off to the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main in search 
of treasure — not of pirate gold 
— but of health and happiness. 

Enjoy the balmy climate and 
the matchless beauty of the 
tropical isles of the Caribbean. 


216 Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimag es |S | 
from NEW YORK on 
Dec. 17— 16 Days (Two Cruises) 
Jan.4—16 Days Jan. 23—27 Days 
Feb.22—27 Days March 26—16 Days | 


S. S. RELIANCE 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Rates $200 up and $300 up 
Illustrated literature on request 


39 Broadway ELENWE NewYork | 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents, 
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She would receive nobody before she 
left, least of all Supreme Court Justice 
Constantin Saratzeanu, though he humbly 
sought an audience. Grandmother Queen 
Marie could not forgive Justice Saratzeanu 
for having been elected by Parliament to 
a vacancy among the three Regents of Ru- 
mania (Time, Oct. 21), a vacancy which 
she had dearly coveted. As Her Majesty’s 
special train chuffed off toward Balcic all 
Rumania gasped at an interview blazoned 


| above her name by the Royalist newspaper 


Universal: 

“The royal family does not even know 
what it means to strive for honors and 
privileges. We do not need such distinc- 


tions. We are where we are to do our duty. 
That is all.” 

Followed a charge that Peasant Prime 
Minister Juliu Maniu had offered to wangle 
the election of Her Majesty to one of the 
Regency posts on condition that she ob- 
tained the resignation from the Board of 
Regency of her son, Prince Nicholas. 
“Only market wives bargain in this fash- 
ion,” continued the interview, which was 
signed Marie R.* “It is not permissible 
even to contemplate any replacement of 
Prince Nicholas. It is even less permissi- 
ble to make such replacement an object of 
bargaining. 

“If the Government really believes that 
a preponderance of the royal family in the 
Regency means danger to the country this 


| discloses the Government’s own ambition 
| to rule in the Regency Council. Is a sec- 


ond dynasty to rule besides the present 
royal family? Domination of others than 
members of the royal family produces no 
happy results.” 

Anxious Rumanians feared a grave crisis, 
the pitting of the Royal Dynasty against 
the Peasant Government, the raising of the 
issue whether Rumania might not be bet- 
ter off as a republic than with her pres- 
ent eight-year-old King Mihai and three 
Regents. 

White-lipped and hard-eyed, Prime 
Minister Juliu Maniu sought Prince 
Nicholas, found him closeted with the 
other Regents, Justice Saratzeanu and 
Patriarch Miron Cristea. 

“Tf Your Royal Highness does not see 
fit to repudiate this interview,” the Prime 
Minister was reported to have said, “I 
must place my resignation in the Regency’s 
hands.” 

Prince Nicholas is an amiable, weak- 
chinned youth, a reputed follower of the 


| religious doctrines of Frank N. D. Buch- 


man, famed for objectionable proselyting 


| of U. S. college students (Time, July 18, 


1927). To gain time, His Royal Highness 


| pleaded that he must consult Court Cham- 


berlain Hiott. 

Passed two days. Then Court Chamber- 
lain Hiott publicly denied with appropri- 
ate indignation that Her Majesty the 


| Dowager Queen Marie had communicated 


any statement, interview or intimation 
whatsoever to Universal. “I consider this 
affair,” said he, “a shameful scandal!” 

Epilog: Eight-year-old King Mihai was 
trotted out in his first long trousers to re- 
ceive the homage of the entire cabinet, 
shake the hand of previously rebuffed 
Regent Constantin Saratzeanu. 


*R. (or Regina)-Queen. 


Stocks for Speeders 


Applying electric currents to sensitive 
organs is a notorious method by which 
Bucharest gendarmes teach criminals to 
“sing” (confess). Last week the hardened 
police of Rumania’s capital received new 
and congenial orders concerning motor- 
ists caught speeding. 

Convicted owner-drivers will be placed 
by the police in public stocks for 30 
minutes. Convicted chauffeurs will have 
their hands trussed behind them, will wear 
a sandwichman’s placard setting forth 
their infamy, will be marched around the 
principal streets of Bucharest by con- 
stables for one hour. In addition, both 
drivers and chauffeurs will be liable to 
the usual fines, imprisonments. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Cannons after Prayer 


Pretty, resourceful Mme Andrée Viollis 
was last week the first journalist to enter 
Afghanistan’s freshly captured capital 
Kabul (Time, Oct. 21). Her paper Le 
Petit Parisien had staked her to an air- 
plane. With quick, appraising, bright 
French eyes she took the measure of the 
Conqueror, potent Nadir Khan, told how 
he rode through the streets on a prancing 
charger preceded by musicians, how his 
swart warriors danced and sang, how the 
people hailed him with shouts of “Lib- 
erator! Liberator!” 

Nadir had liberated Kabul from “The 
Usurper,” rapacious Bandit-King Habib- 
ullah. But as the professed champion of 
rightful King Amanullah (now in exile at 
Rome) the Conqueror and Liberator found 
himself last week in a slight quandary. 
Ambition and perhaps destiny called him 
to the Throne. Duty bade him proclaim 
the restoration of King Amanullah. 

Came a great warrior shout of “Nadir is 
our King!’—a pointed suggestion which, 
according to Mme Viollis, “the Conqueror 
heroically resisted.” 

“If Nadir doesn’t become King, we shall 
all go away!” chorused the tribesmen, or 
words to that effect. 

Still the Conqueror held temptation at 
bay, but after some further shouting he 
was seen to bow his head. After profound 
meditation he spoke huskily: 

“Allah is my witness, I did not want to 
become King! But I am the servitor of 
the tribes of my country. Since the 
People designate me King, I accept! Let 
us pray.” 

After the fervent prayer cannon boomed 
a 21 gun salute. 

First and only country to recognize Con- 
queror Nadir last week was his northern 
neighbor, Russia. 

Hardly had the smoke from Kabul’s 
ancient brass saluting cannon died away 
than Afghans were telling each other hot 
news. Servants searching the hastily de- 
serted palace of “Usurper” Habibullah 
had come upon a locked closet. Inside the 
closet were six smouldering corpses. Three 
were recognizable: Abdul Majif and Haya- 
tullah, brother and half-brother of exiled 
Amanullah, and Mohammed Osman, one- 
time governor of Kandahar, whose great 
Afghan influence once won him the title 
of “King-maker.” All three, held as 
hostages, had been murdered as the armies 
of Nadir approached Kabul. 
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Three thousandths off! 
But he couldnt see it! 


E WAS a conscientious employee— 

he was neither careless nor lazy. But 

he was none the less guilty of inaccuracy. 

This inaccurate work, the result of poor 

eyesight, could easily tear down his com- 
pany’s reputation for high quality. 

Men never work with hands alone. 
Eyes come first in every trade and art and 
business. Whatever your work, you can 
do it more accurately and more comfort- 


ably if your eyes have the help of 


TILLY ER L 


ACCURATE TO THE VERY EDGE . . 


NEW, WIDE-ANGLE .. . 





Your new Tillyer Lenses 
may be fitted in the hand- 
some and sturdy Berkeley 
frame, or in one of many 
other becoming and ser- 
viceable types made by 
the American Optical Co., 
the largest American 
maker of lenses and frames. 


new, modern, wide-angle Tillyer Lenses. 

Have your eyes examined at least once 
a year. If an eyesight examination shows 
that glasses will help you do your work 
more easily, ask about Tillyer Lenses. These 
new, modern, wide-angle lenses are the lat- 
est development in optical science. They pro- 
vide more accurate vision, greater comfort. 

For a booklet describing Tillyer Lenses 
in detail, write Dept. 18, American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


ENSES 


© 1929, A. Oo. Co. 


AN AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY PRODUCT 
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they read 
about in books 


OWN in the romantic Carib- 
bean, following the sea-trail 
of the English and Spanish ex- 
plorers, seeing for themselves the 
colorful lands they’ve read about. 
Sleepy little port towns, haunted 
by stirring memories of Don and 
buccaneer. 

Havana, always ready to play... 
Santiago...Kingston and Port An- 
tonio, peeping from their Jamaica 
palms...Cristobal, guarding the 
Atlantic entrance of the Panama 
Canal and Panama City... Port 
Limon in Costa Rica...Cartagena, 
Santa Marta, and Puerto Colom- 
bia, the three Colombian graces... 
Puerto Barrios and Guatemala 
Cityinancient Guatemala...Belize 
in hustling British Honduras... 
Puerto Castillaand Telain orchid- 
bedecked Spanish Honduras. 

Great White Fleet liners leave 
New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. 
Cruises from 9 to 24 days. Only 
first class passengers carried. 
All shore motor trips, hotel and 
railway accommodations in- 
cluded in price of your ticket. 
Write forcompleteinformationto 





Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1637,17 Battery Place 
New York City 


CARIBBEAN 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 
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Gift Cow 


Chicago schoolchildren are now able to 
look a gift cow in the mouth, or any other 
portion. Last week Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, famed [Illinois Congress- 
woman, took a pure-bred cow from her 
farm and presented it to the Chicago Zoo. 
Said Director Alfred E. Parker: “It’s for 
the kids who have never seen one. Thou- 


sands . . . have seen a rhinoceros and a 
giraffe, but have never seen a cow.” 
Black Diamond 


Curley Pickett has been a farm hand for 
the last two years in Corsicana, Tex. 
Before that he was an elephant trainer for 
the Al. G. Barnes circus where his special 
charge was Black Diamond, a land ele- 
phant. (See col. 3 for a sea-elephant.) 
Last week Farm Hand Pickett, learning 
that the old circus was coming to town, 
invited his employer, Mrs. Eva Donohue, 
to see Black Diamond. When they arrived 
at the circus the elephants were being un- 
loaded. They stood by and watched. Black 
Diamond spied them, gave Pickett a 
malevolent look, wrapped him in his trunk 
and tossed him over a box car. The nine- 
ton beast then smashed Mrs. Donohue to 
the ground, trampled the life out of her. 

When Pickett had been sent to the 
hospital, keepers held a council, wired to 
Circus Owner John Ringling for advice. 
Mr. Ringling condemned Black Diamond 
to death. The keepers tried to feed him 
poisoned oranges but he was wary. They 
considered drowning him. Finally they 
took him, shackled between three other 
elephants, to a cotton field, chained him 
to two trees. Hans Nagel, keeper of the 
Houston Zoo, was elected executioner. He 
approached to close range, raised a big- 
game rifle, fired. Black Diamond howled, 
tried to jerk away. Nagel fired again, 
could not penetrate the elephant’s skull.* 
While the monster wildly trumpeted and 
twisted, Nagel kept on firing, exhausted 
all his ammunition. He asked for more but 
it was not until 60 shots had crashed into 
Black Diamond that he sagged and top- 
pled. Circus performers at the execution 
wept as Black Diamond fell. Afterward, 
Executioner Nagel ran to his home, went 
to bed, whitefaced, ill. 





o-— 


Cat-washing 

At Ten County Fair, Kingston, N. C., a 
cat-washing contest was held last week. 
Superviser was D. Eugene Wood, famed 
Carolina sportsman, who claims to have 
seen a flight of white crows, who advocates 
stocking the State’s eastern swamps with 
10,000 goats to eliminate underbrush and 
provide new game. Excerpts from Sports- 
man Wood’s cat-washing rules: 

“Immature cats will be barred . . . An- 
goras and other ‘fuzzy’ felines will be 
barred. Only run-of-the-yard cats will be 
eligible. It is a well-known fact that house- 
bred cats are not as antagonistic to water 
as back-yard cats... . Fifteen minutes 
will be allowed for the washing. 





*The best spot to shoot an elephant is in the 
| brain, between the eye and the ear. 


“Each contestant must provide his own 
cat, pan, soap, water and towel. There will 
be no restriction on gloves and baseball 
masks. When the judges have looked over 
the cats, the three contestants who have 
made the best jobs will be presented first, 
second and third prizes. . . . Guards will 
be stationed at the sides and ends of the 
enclosures to make sure that no stray dog 


enters.” 
se aE 


Sea-Elephant 


Like Mark Twain and John Singer 
Sargent, even a sea-elephant might think 
it funny to see his own obituary notices. 
But great-tusked, bulging-eyed, three-and- 
a-half ton Goliath, “the only sea-elephant 
in captivity,” employe of Circusman John 
Ringling, never looks happy, and last fort- 


me 











International 
GOLIATH 


. unmounted. 


night he looked no happier when the press 
carried countrywide news of his death 
(Time, Oct. 7). There was one sentence, 
moreover, which might have given gloomy 
thoughts to the happiest of sea-elephants: 
“Goliath will be mounted for the Field 
Museum [Chicago ].” 

While the Field Museum congratulated 
itself, Goliath was basking ponderously on 
his specially constructed truck in Way- 
cross, Ga.; engulfing his daily 1,200 lb. 
of fish; thunderously snorting at his 
keeper. The unfortunate who really had 
died was not a circus aristocrat but a mere 
elephant-seal of the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
(Ringling-owned) Circus. 
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They're buying away from home 


212 





COMMODITIES 
that can be made in Kansas City 


bat: and 1G 


Sit ba 






N OPPORTUNITY for manufactur; 

ers in 212 lines of business... 
Opportunity in the center of a market/of 
21 million buyers who can be sefved 
most economically from Kansas Cify! 





_ That is this city’s offer of opportunity 
to established manufacturing egterprises, 
seeking wider markets. 





Practically every industryAs represented 
in these needs of a majgf metropolitan 
area which utilizes thefe 212 products 
in volume ... but nfust buy them in 


other markets. s ys i. 
Yet every one of them may be manu- y ; @ 


tn? ve th 





factured or processed here profitably ! 


Twenty-one million buyers demand 
and deserve to be served promptly and 
economically. They buy in volume. They 
are prosperous. So diversified are their 
activities that always a large number of 
them can buy and pay for what they buy. 
To Kansas City they naturally turn as a 
source of supply for practically every 
necessity and luxury. 


Send today for “The Book of Kansas 
City Opportunities”. It is concise and 
frank and perhaps may guide many a 
manufacturer to larger distribution op- 
portunities. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 






Kk A 


MISSOURI 


NEAREST BY AIR TO EVERYWHERE 


SAS CITY 


\ 





Economical transportation is important. 
You can reach 15 million people at lower 
freight cost from Kansas City than from 
any oiher metropolis. 





I am interested in this industry: 


and I attach the coupon to m letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 
Address 


41029 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Great Day. Vincent Youmans, com- 
poser of such infectious songs as “Tea for 
Two,” “Sometimes I’m Happy” and 
“Hallelujah,” presents his country with 
several remarkable airs in this bromidic 
and tedious musicomedy about a Southern 
lass (Mayo Methot) whose ancestral 
mansion is sold for a gambling house. 
Needless to say, a comely Northerner 
(Alan Prior) eases her heart. Two of 
Composer Youman’s best tunes, the linger- 
ing “Without A Song,” the jubilant “Great 
Day,” are magnificently reverberated by 
an Afric choir of 40 voices led by Mr. 
Lois Deppe. Other Youmans’ melodies 
which will soon reach ballroom and loud- 
speaker: “Happy Because I’m In Love,” 
“More Than You know,” “Open Up Your 
Heart.” 





>— 


Lolly. Two flies, one mechanical and 
one temperamental, have long been pres- 
ent in the ointment of fashionable Man- 
hattan theatre-goers. Mechanically, it is 
impossible to dine at 8 o'clock and see 
the first act of any play. Tempera- 
mentally, it is annoying not to know in 
advance whether the play will be sad or 
amusing, a problem or a diversion. 

To remove these flies is the purpose of 
a socialite undertaking called the New 
York Theatre Assembly, which has now 
presented the first of a series of “amusing 
plays, in an intimate theatre, before a 
selected audience.” The curtain rises at 
9 o'clock. The play, by Fannie Heaslip 
Lea, describes the love affairs of two men, 
two women and a gigolo. Mary Young, 
expert in the impersonation of giddy 
dowagers (Dancing Mothers, Gypsy) is 
beset by the gigolo (Alberto Carrillo), and 
only escapes when her girlhood suitor 
(Hugh Miller), upon whom her family 
had frowned, returns after two decades of 
desperate forgetfulness in South America. 
In their hot youth he had gotten the 
matron with daughter, a_ hard-boiled 
maiden who throughout the play symbol- 
izes the modern girl. These convention- 
alities are accented by pleasant dialog 
which attains such epigrammatic heights 
as: “Children should be the result of love, 
not love the result of children.” Con- 
vinced that it had amused, the Assembly 
announced that subsequent plays would 
be in the Lolly genre. 


On the opening night the Assembly em- 
phasized its éclat with a platoon of Man- 
hattan debutantes who served as ushers. 
The program listed a committee of Found- 
ers including: Mrs. William De Rham, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin II, Mrs. Junius Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Kenneth M. Murchison, Mrs. 
William Church Osborn, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Satterlee. Executive director is Walter 
Greenough, longtime socio-dramatic entre- 


preneur. 
an 


The Channel Road. Critics custom- 
arily agree that Guy de Maupassant’s 
Boule de Suif (The Ball of Fat) is one of 
the very great short stories. The ironic 
tools of the author were never more 
sharply employed than in this tale of sev- 





eral wealthy French refugees during the 
German invasion of 1870 who were de- 
tained at an inn by a German lieutenant 
because he had been scorned by a patri- 
otic French prostitute in the party. The 
aristocrats wheedled and mentally coerced 
the girl until she surrendered to the 














ek. 





ANNE FORREST 
She needed a cathedral. 


officer. Then, as the group was permitted 
to move onward, she found herself figur- 
atively spat upon by the people for whose 
sake she had sacrificed her honor, if not 
her purity. 

This cruel anecdote has now been 
adapted for the stage by Drama Critic 
Alexander Woollcott and Critic-Playwright 
George S. Kaufman (whose June Moon, 
written with Ring W. Lardner, was last 
fortnight’s laughing hit, Time, Oct. 21). 
As might have been expected, the force 
of the original is considerably dissipated. 
The rewriters have indulged in too much 
“fine writing” at the expense of de 
Maupassant’s bleak power. They have de- 
vised a moralistic ending in which the 
German lieutenant forbids the haughty 
gentry to continue their journey, but gives 
safe conduct to the prostitute. Messrs. 
Woollcott and Kaufman have, however, 
happily restrained their tendency to wise- 
crack, although at one point the prosti- 
tute, asked if she is going to church to 
atone for her sins, is made to say: “I’d 
need a cathedral.” What remains is a 
picturesque, dilute version of de Mau- 
passant which at times vibrates with 
two splendid performances—yellow-haired 
Anne Forrest as the harsh-voiced harlot; 
Siegfried Rumann, a seasoned German, as 
the lieutenant of will, wit and philosophy. 








—@ 

The Bonds of Interest. Why Walter 
Hampden thought he could vitalize this 
fantasy by famed Spanish Dramatist 
Jacinto Benavente, which was several years 
ago a Theatre Guild fiasco, seems likely 
to remain one of the season’s mysteries. 
Its Hispanic tempo is that of a noonday 
doze in the patio. Mr. Hampden plays the 


part of a panhandler who cozens an inn- 
keeper out of many a square meal and also 
secures an heiress for his backward hench- 
man. These vagrancies are first described 
in tedious speeches elegantly read by Mr. 
Hampden with his best grand opera ges- 
tures, then acted with the velocity of a 
tortoise. Mr. Hampden and his cast, who 
bear such frolicsome names as Harlequin, 
Columbine, Polichinelle and Pantaloon, 
appear to regard themselves as very droll 
indeed. It must be said in their behalf, 
however, that the play, which possibly lost 
its verve in translation, affords them not a 
single shining line of dialog, nor one situa- 
tion which cannot be foreseen, in anes- 
thetic deadliness, a half-hour in advance. 


—_—>— 


The Middle Watch. It is still con- 
sidered uproarious for a pretty girl to be 
found sneaking out of a man’s room clad 
in carefully stitched stage chemise. This 
sort of revelation is constant in The Mid- 
dle Watch, which seeks novelty by locat- 
ing its bedrooms on a British warship. Two 
young ladies spend an innocent night 
aboard but endanger the status of their 
officer friends when an aged and moral 
Admiral arrives. This sea-dog (Fred Kerr) 
serves to lampoon Great Britain’s glory on 
the high seas. Finding a sentry in his stock- 
ing feet, he exclaims: “This man’s half 
naked!” A grumpy, lovable fellow, he 
endears himself to the cast and the audi- 
ence. Most of the other players are Eng- 
lish, have brought this comedy from a suc- 
cessful run in London and a few days in 
Washington, where Ishbel MacDonald 
(accompanied by Lady Isabella Howard, 
Edmond Howard, Miss Gytha Stourton, 
Michael Wright of the British Embassy 
and Thomas Archibald Stone of the Cana- 
dian Legation) laughed hard and often at 
its tried and trusty gaieties. 


—<)>—_ 


The Nut Farm is the kind of comedy 
which usually slides into Manhattan for 
the diversion of wan and heated summer 
residents. In the chill, perky atmosphere 
of autumn its hooligan obviousness gets 
only the least flattering applause. The Bar- 
ton and Bent families move westward from 
Newark, N. J., to work a nut farm in Cali- 
fornia. There they succumb to the cinema 
virus and surrender some $30,000 of their 
savings to produce a family film. The re- 
sult is disastrous until the smart young 
Barton son (Wallace Ford), by skillfully 
snipping out the dull sequences, converts 
their appalling drama into a burlesque. 
The humor throughout is on a par with 
the joke-buttons that small boys wear on 
their lapels. 

— wee 

Deep Channels. Critic J. Brooks At- 
kinson of the Times: “It was difficult to 
discover what the play was about. Can- 
didly, it was impossible.” Critic Robert 
Littell of the World: “After a few feeble 
efforts to convince ourselves that a play 
if bad enough can also be funny, we all 
relapsed into numbness and asphyxiation.” 
Critic Percy Hammond of the Herald 
Tribune: “It is but a windy posture, 
meaning less than nothing. . . .” The plot 
involved a daughter of the haute monde 
who gave herself to a groom (thereby 
driving that young man’s sweetheart to 
suicide) but wisely married a physician. 

















NEW BUICK 


Csood judgment among discriminating people explains this 


rowing sreference Le the New Buick 


HERE is an aristocracy of judgment as well as an aristocracy 


of wealth « Very often the two are combined ¢ And 
when they are, you witness what is taking place today in 
the fine car field—a decided trend toward the new Buick with 


Body by Fisher among thousands of men and women who formerly 


paid much higher prices for their motor cars ¢ These men and 
women are buying more Buicks today than ever before in Buick 


history, and from two to five times as many Buicks as any other 


fine car ¢ Because the new Buick is surpassingly beautiful. Because 


it is the peer of performers. Because it is infinitely greater value. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. +- Division of General Motors Corporation 
Builders of Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
Canadian Factories, McLaughlin=-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Implicit in Goodyear endeavor since the very beginning 
has been a fixed resolve to merit leadership in its field. 

In expressing this resolve Goodyear has striven steadily 
to deserve such leadership first of all by the excellence 
of Goodyear work. 

It has built for the needs of the world, useful products of 
the highest quality, and by the prompt exercise of every 
tool of modern efficiency, has made these products avyail- 
able at the lowest possible cost. 

The public in turn has conferred leadership upon Goodyear 
in unmistakable fashion, and by its outspoken preference 
for these products has made Goodyear “the greatest name 


in rubber.’’ 


’ President 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR 
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More people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 
More people walk on Goodyear rubber 
heels than on any other kind. 


More Goodyear rubber equipment is supplied 
to commercial aviation and for national 
aeronautical defense than any other kind. 


1 






More Goodyear rubber conveyor belting is 
used in industry than any other kind. 
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More tonnage is transported on Goodyear 
Truck Tires than on any other kind. 


More Goodyear Tires—many millions more 
— have been made and placed in the service 
of motorists than any other kind. 


More rubber is used by Goodyear — more 
than one-sixth now of all the crude rubber 
produced annually on the earth, 50% more 
than is used by any other manufacturer. 


SAMA A AA ANOS 





opyright 1y29, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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today, thrift is definitely a part of smartness. Marmon is a leader of this new spirit. it brings an 
excellence of transportation looking first to what is really wanted—and then to what is reasonable 

to pay for it. if you, too, reason this way, why don’t you buy one of these keen-looking Marmon 
straight-eights and do something else with the difference? the “78” (illustrated) is 

$1965. the “68’’—still a bit more thrifty, is $1465. and the Marmon- 

built Roosevelt, also a straight-eight, is offered at $995. 

prices at factory. equipment extra. 


Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
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RELIGION 


Sad Soldier 

When General William Booth, founder 
of the Salvation Army, entered heaven, he 
left his dynasty in the hands of his son, 
William Bramwell Booth. William quar- 
reled with his sister, Commander Evange- 
line Cory Booth; the dynasty was endan- 
gered (Time, Jan. 14). Last March the 
deadlock between Salvationists Bramwell 
and Evangeline was broken when the Sal- 











© Keystone 
Lucy BootH-HELLBERG 


She wept but went. 


vation Army Council elected Edward John 

Higgins as General (Time, Mar. 11). 
Salvationists Bramwell and Evangeline 

had another sister, Lucy Booth-Hellberg, 





61, stationed at Stockholm, where were her | 


home and her husband’s grave. Last week 
Lucy Booth-Hellberg, appointed to a sta- 
tion in South America, East, by General 
Higgins, sailed. Before she went she told 
2,000 Salvationists meeting in London 
how little she wanted to go, explained 
that she had made her decision at her 
husband’s grave, had written her letter of 
submission on his tombstone. Cried she: 
“My last home has been smashed up. . . . 


I had to leave my only child in Stock- | 


holm.” 
Then, weeping, she went. 





o—— 


Patriarch Photius 


The Church of Phanar on the Golden 
Horn of Constantinople, ranking _patri- 
archate of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
witnessed a solemn rite. Last month Basil 
III, ecumenical patriarch of the church, 
died full of years (87). The Holy Synod 
of Stamboul last week chose his successor 
from three grave, bearded Metropolitans. 
Broussa’s Nicodemus, Nicaea’s Benjamin 
they passed over. For Photius, Metropoli- 
tan of Dercos, 17 out of 18 of the Holy 
Synod voted. 


“Take this staff,” said Bishop Kyrillos. | 


Photius II, Metropolitan no longer, took 
the staff and bowed his shoulders to the 
ceremonial investiture of the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Patriarchal Chancery. 





The famous ’ 


‘Cold Control’ — 


and other added features 
cost you nothing 


NOWING that Frigidaire is 
K equipped with the ‘‘Cold Con- 
trol,?? you would expect it to be 
higher in price. But it isn’t. You 
would expect to pay more for thesur- 
plus power of the Frigidaire com- 


pressor. But you don’t. And you’dbe. 


willing topay somethingextra forthe 
features that make Frigidaire so in- 
credibly quiet. Yet because of Frigid- 
aire’s tremendous volume _ these 
added features cost you nothing. 
These improvements have added 
immeasurably to Frigidaire values. 
But not one cent has been added to 
the price. There can be no doubt 


that Frigidaire gives you more for 
your money. 

Investigate. You’ll be impressed 
with the striking beauty of the 
Frigidaire cabinets. You’ll be 
pleased to see that the mechanism 
is completely enclosed . . . away 
from dust and dirt. You’ll like the 
smooth, flat top that gives you an 
extra shelf in youn kitchen. 

Call at the nearest Frigidaire dis- 
play rcom. See a complete demon- 
stration of the new Frigidaires. In 
the meantime, mail the coupon for 
our new free recipe book and the 
Frigidaire catalog. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


MORE THAN A MILLION 


IN USE 


Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 


Dept. Z-315, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire recipe book. Also a copy of the 


e Frigidaire catalog. 
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BOOK LOVERS — COLLECTORS OF 


SPECIAL 


EDITIONS — YOU WHO SEEK RARE AUTO- 
GRAPHS — will want these specially bound 
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(Check Volumes Wanted) 


0 “Skyward’’—Byrd. 
0 “Record Flights’’ 
0 “20 Hrs. and 40 Min.’ 
0 “Flying the Arctic’’— Wilkins. 
0 “ Pilot’s Luck” —Knight. 

0 “Leave Me With a Smile” 
“‘Nocturne Militaire” 
0 *‘ Above the Bright Blue Sky”’- 


The readers of TIME, it isa common- 
place to say, are particularly air- 
minded. We are especially pleased 
to offer them an absolutely unique 
edition of great value—each volume 
significantly autographed by the 
notable men and women of the air. 
Byrd, Chamberlin, Earhart, Wil- 
kins, Springs and Knight. We are 
eminently satisfied that a very 
unusually high percentage of you, 
when you have read this offer, will 
become one of the fortunate owners 
—provided you act promptly. 
Each of these immortal] records of 
aviation achievement has _ been 
autographed by its distinguished 
author—Byrd, Chamberlin, Earhart, 
Wilkins, Springs and Knight. 
We feel that each of you will properly 
evaluate this unusual offering and 
will order one—two—or the whole 
set, while the volumes are still 
available—receiving with them avia- 
tion’s smartest and most beautiful 
publication—The Sportsman Pilot. 
There is no advance over the regular 
cost of these volumes although each 
has been personally signed with 
pen and ink by its distinguished 
author, and is specially bound. 
Only a limited number of volumes 
will be autographed and, after they 
are distributed, there will be no more. 
Surely you appreciate how valuable 
autographed books like these be- 
come. ‘They are eagerly sought by 
collectors, prized by their owners, 
and handed down as treasured pos- 
sessions to succeeding generations. 
Commander Byrd’s “Skyward,” is 
not a mere biographical sketch, but 
an authentic account of man’s 
struggle to conquer both the air and 
the Antarctic. 
Miss Earhart’s “20 Hrs. and 40 
Min.,” is the intimate story, as 
reproduced largely from her log- 
book, of how the Friendship winged 
its way from the new to the old 
world. A dramatic document, writ- 
ten by the first woman to cross the 
Atlantic by air. 
Wilkin’s “Flying the Arctic,’’ is 
the chronicle of his own record 
of crossing the “blind spot” of 
the world after two crushing de- 
feats. The story of the flight that 
Amundsen said has never been 
surpassed. 
Chamberlin’s ‘‘ Record Flights,” 
portrays the spirit of a good 
sportsman—absorbingly _ inter- 
esting and lavishly dramatic. 
Elliott White Springs’ ‘Leave 





autographed books by famous FLYERS 


Me With a Smile,” is an intensely 
serious story of what happened to 
one War Bird after the War. It 
is powerful and frank—satiric in 
spots, but vivid and human. 
His “Nocturne Militaire,’’ and his 
“Above the Bright Blue Sky,” 
are equally as good. They deal with 
air service in action, intimately and 
brilliantly. 

Clayton Knight’s “Pilot’s Luck,” 
is a story of aerial warfare in pictures 
as well as in words. He brings to us 
the true spirit of the horror and 
tragedy of combat amid the clouds. 
And you have them—autographed 
personally—signed by Byrd and 
Chamberlin, Knight and Springs and 
Earhart and Wilkins. 

The publishers’ price for each of these 
books in the regular binding is $2.50. 
A one year’s subscription to The 
Sportsman Pilot, twelve times, is $3.50. 
The combination offered is $6.00. 
Only one autographed volume will 
be given with each year’s subscription. 
With every two years’ subscription, 
two books may be had; with a three 
years’ subscription, three books, ete. 
You may subscribe for The Sports- 
man Pilot to be sent to you for one, 
two, three, or as many years as you 
wish autographed copies of the book, 
up to eight, and each year’s sub- 
scription entitles you to one auto- 
graphed volume of your selection. 
The Sportsman Pilot may be sent to 
different addresses, at your direction. 
The Sportsman Pilot is an unusual 
magazine, a magazine of the smart, 
alert sportsman. It is your own 
magazine—the magazine of your 
friends. Here you may read of 
the interesting people you meet at 
the smart clubs... only here you 
meet them in-the-air. Famous 
personalities cross its pages, leaders 
in society, diplomacy, business, 
finance, in the world of art, literature 
and drama—they come to you regu- 
larly and discuss intimately the 
world of sport and the world of avia- 
tion. 

We are sorry it is necessary to limit 
the sale of autographed books to any 
individual—to prevent the purchase 
for resale at a huge profit on the 
transaction in autographs. The 
Sportsman Pilot therefore reserves 
the right to reject any or all requests 
for autographed volumes. 

This is a limited edition and when 
the edition is exhausted—there will 
be no more. Be prompt and fill 
in the coupon. 





The Sportsman Pilot, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., 


Please send me the following autographed volumes for which I enclose 


New York, N. Y. 


$6.00 (32.50 for autographed volume and $3.50 for 1 


'"—Earhart. 


—Springs. 
—Springs. 
—Springs. 
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—Chamberlin. subscription to The Sportsman Pilot. These are to be 


mailed acc: 
per note attached; otherwise mail to 


NAME.. 


year's subscription to The Sportsman Pilot). 


$12.00 for 
scription to The Sportsman Pilot. 


2 autographed volumes and 2 years’ sub- 


. autographed volumes and .... years’ 
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T IS a generally accepted commonplace that America’s 

great achievement has been Business .. . “Our best men 

are in Business.” And, especially of late, this greatness has 

been reflected in pride of achievement. Architecture has 

been chiefly concerned with expressing this sentiment in 

bank and plant and skyscraper. Now, even the interior 
decoration of offices has become a major art. 

And yet... publishers, usually quick to reflect trends, have 
almost entirely overlooked the Vogue of Business. The magazines 
now devoted to business are not commonly regarded as the finest 
in the land, either physically or intellectually. Therefore, it is 
proposed to create a magazine which shall represent business “in 
ink and paper and word and picture as the finest skyscraper 
reflects it in stone and steel and architecture.” 

With equal insistence, it is proposed that this magazine shall 
give to the record of Modern Industrial Civilization a distinction 
comparable to the intelligence which business now attracts, and 
upon which it must increasingly rely. The demand for such a 
magazine is everywhere apparent. Adequately to supply the 
demand involves journalistic hazards, many and great. TIME, Inc. 
accepts the opportunity. 





POR TUN hie 
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OW, after two years of investigation and prepara- 

tion, TIME, Inc. announces for publication in 

January, 1930, a de luxe monthly magazine. Its 

subject is Business. Its purpose is to reflect Indus- 

trial Life in ink and paper and word and picture as 
the finest skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel and architecture. 
To this end, it combines resourceful journalism, brilliant writing, 
superlative photography and master craftsmanship. 

The magazine’s name is FORTUNE, since it deals with the fac- 
tors which control the fortunes of every man. 

Its price is $10 the year, not only because of the great produc- 
tion expenses, but also because, if the magazine is good enough, 
this unique price year after year will cheerfully be paid by 
FORTUNE readers. 

FORTUNE especially desires to attract those active, intelligent 
and influential individuals who have a relatively large stake in 
U. S. Industry and Commerce, either directly or indirectly. These 
individuals include the executive—and also his friends (able doctor, 
politician, lawyer, or wife) who are increasingly concerned with 
Business and with Businessmen. 


The first number of FORTUNE will be sent only to Original 


Subscribers in the order of application. Subscription orders ($10 
the year) should be sent to TIME, Inc., Subscription Department, 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








FORTUAE’S FEELD& 


HE field for editorial exploitation is infinite. Accurately, 
vividly and concretely to describe Modern Business is 
the greatest journalistic assignment in history. Business 
is the big news of the day. But most of it goes unhar- 
vested because the i intriguing things about Business do not happen 
like sudden murder, catastrophe, or a Presidential Message to 
Congress. Business is everywhere and always; hence, journalistic- 
ally, not much of anywhere or anytime. Business does, of course, 
happen in the stock market. But the real story is not in the stock 
market. The real story is in the daily activity of millions of men 
throughout the country and throughout the world. It is a story of 
the processes and the results of this interminable activity of millions 
of men which FORTUNE proposes to get and to put together... 
Business takes FORTUNE to the tip of the wing of the airplane 
and through the depths of the ocean along be-barnacled cables. 
It forces FORTUNE to peer into dazzling furnaces and into the 
faces of bankers. FORTUNE must follow the chemist to the brink 
of worlds newer than Columbus found and it must jog with 
freight cars across Nevada’s desert. Fortune is involved in the 
fashions of flappers and in glass made from sand. It is packed in 
millions of cans and saluted by Boards of Directors on the pin- 
nacles of skyscrapers. Mountains diminish, rivers change their 
course, and thirty million people assemble nightly at the cinema. 
Into all these matters FORTUNE will inquire with unbridled 
curiosity. And, above all, FORTUNE will make its discoveries clear, 
coherent, vivid, so that the reading of it may be one of the keenest 
pleasures in the life of every subscriber. 
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When your Office 


closes at night 


ral your office closes at night you'll feel easier if your records 
are guarded and protected by a GF Allsteel safe. 


Each department of your business should have a safe like this. 
Then, in case of fire—and 70% of them occur during business 
hours—there will be no confusion in placing valuable papers beyond 
the reach of heat and fiame. 


Here is a safe that has withstood every test of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—a safe that gives adequate and sure protection. 


Every detail of its construction is perfect, and we aay? put our 
name on it as a product fully up to the exacting GF Allsteel 
standard of quality, and good looks. 


Let us consult with you as to the size of safe, and the interior 
equipment, that will most adequately fill your needs. 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 23 Canadian Plant, Toronto 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 


Geoancamvanvencancam YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 9S? S202 0 ee 








' THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio t- 

i Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Safe Catalog. i 
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October 28, 1929 
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GF Allsteel Line: 


Desks . Safes . Filing Cabinets 
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Shelving , Storage Cabinets 
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Document Files . Tables 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Boston’s Bear 

When stock market prices trembled 
from their highs and fell, rumor remem- 
bered the claws of famed Bear Jesse Liver- 
more and how he might be running through 
the list, searching for weak spots to tear 
at, But last week Bear Livermore pub- 
licly scoffed the idea that “the little 
trading” he does was responsible for the 
break. Another ogre has been the report 
of a new bear in Boston who “sells the 
board” in lots of from 50,000 to 100,000 
shares. 

To conservative Boston bankers the 
new bear is not familiar. To traders and 
speculators he is known as William H. 
(“Bill”) Danforth, believed to be the big- 
gest speculator in Boston and recently to 
have descended in person upon Manhattan. 
Aged 43, he is tall, lean, Indian-like. 
Legend says that during some 20 years of 
speculating he has four times pyramided 
a $1,000 stake to $500,000, and lost it. 

Since July, Bear Danforth has clawed 
feverishly, often turning from bear tactics 
to buy a stock for a quick play. Although 
new Danforth fortunes are set at $5,000,- 
000 or $7,000,000, or $10,000,000, know- 
ing friends claim he is not the decline- 
causing bear of Manhattan gossip, but a 
shrewd trader who follows trends. 

Married, Bear Danforth has three chil- 
dren and a Bellanca airplane used chiefly 
for trips between his Cape Cod estate and 
his Brookline home, said to contain the 
most luxurious bedroom in Boston. 

While prime Danforth-pounded stocks 
are not known, it is suspected they might 
include: 

International Combustion Engineering 
Corp., down from 1034 to 24%*. Bear ar- 
gument: Preferred dividend passed, ex- 
periments in coal distillation costly and 
unproductive. Mr. Danforth is supposed 
to have sold short at 60. 

Kolster Radio Corp., down from 783 to 
15.* Bear argument: Small earnings, 
keen competition to come from the new 
General Motors-General Electric-Westing- 
house-Radio Corp. manufacturing com- 
bine. 

Marmon Motors Co., down from 104 to 
36.* Bear argument: Earnings, quarter 
ending May 31, 1929, $4.12; quarter end- 
ing Aug. 31, 17¢. Poor outlook for all 
motors. 

United Corp., down from 754 to 493.* 
Bear argument: General inflation of util- 
ities, exemplified by the Boston Edison 
case (Time, Oct. 21). 





World’s Wrapper 

In the rooms of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Clive Street, Calcutta, meet 
the principal India jute associations. Last 
week the Calcutta jute men might well 
have discussed something else besides how 
much jute was arriving from the north, 
what price it was fetching on the Calcutta 
bazaar, how great were the exports of 
finished burlap from local mills. For In- 
dian jute dealers were aware that last 
week in Manhattan had opened the New 
York Jute and Burlap Exchange, knew 


*Year’s high and last week’s close. 


that %e of the burlap exported from Cal- 
cutta goes to North America. 

Made from the fibrous stalk of a hem- 
lock-like plant, jute has been for 100 years 
the prime material for gunny sacks, cord- 
age and heavy wrappers. Trading on the 
new exchange will be conducted around 


posts for each of the commodities handled, 





Jute’s BLEEKER 
. studied East of Suez. 


which will include raw jute, burlap, hemp, 


sugar bags. President of the market is 
Rutger Bleeker, importer. To the Ex- 
change Merchant Bleeker brings a knowl- 
edge of Eastern trade gained in 30 years 
of dealing in cocoa, jute, coffee, spices. 
In London the day the Exchange opened, 
he heard that 1,000,000 yards of burlap 
had changed hands during the first session 
at a price of about 6.10 cents per yard. 


Last year one Gladys Meryl Yule, 24, 
inherited a sum supposed to be about 
$100,000,000. She was forthwith public- 
ized as “England’s richest heiress.”” The 
$100,000,000 represented figurative or lit- 
eral mountains of tea, rubber, coal, oil, 
banks, newspapers, steamships, flour mills, 
jute mills or coin of His Britannic 
Majesty’s realm derived therefrom. This 
polygonal fortune had come to her from 
her father, old Sir David Yule, who had 
built it up from four mills which devolved 
upon him from his father-in-law, Andrew 
Yule, who first made Indian jute world- 
famed. It was the War’s demand for 
sandbags which caused jute prices to soar 
and the Yule wealth to become fabulous. 
Much, however, of Miss Yule’s $100,000,- 
coo was in cash; for the jute part of the 
fortune had been acquired by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., now most potent factor in 
world jute.* 

To big companies the Exchange means 
no revolution in marketing methods. 





*Other names respected by Manhattan jute 
men are Christopher Smiles & Co., importers 
of jute and burlap, Hanson & Orth, hemp 
dealers, Czarnikow Rionda Co., biggest U. S. 
sugar baggers, Ralli Bros. of London, handling 
50% of raw jute imported to the U. S., said 
at the moment to lead Yule in total business. 


‘independent 


Burlap and jute will still be bought chiefly 

from the same sources, the difference 

being that there will be a guide to prices, 

previously a matter of private negotia- 

tions, that prices will tend to be stabilized, 

and merchants can hedge in futures. 
a 

Monopolist 

(See front cover) 

In every country (excepting only Rus- 
sia) matches are distributed by one of 
the 225 subsidiaries of Swedish Match Co, 
Of every four matches, three are made 
in its home or foreign factories. Big 
customer of Swedish Match has been 
Germany, where the company controls 
70% of the match production. 

Last month it was rumored that there 
had arrived in Berlin the man who is 
behind the great Swedish Trust, Ivar 
Kreuger, mainspring of Kreuger & Toll 
Co. which holds the majority interest in 
Swedish Match. As usual with Kreuger 
visits, his object was not known, his 
movements veiled in mystery. Germans 
wondered if it were in connection with 
one of the several German banks in which 
he is heavily interested, or the German 
ballbearing industry in which he controls 
about 75% of production, or one of the 
great steel mills that consume the ore 
obtained from his Swedish mines. 

Last week the reason was clear. In the 
past there had been but two factors in the 
German match market. One was Swedish 
Match, the other the government-protected 
cartel* of independent manufacturers. 
Recently a new, disturbing agent had ap- 
peared. Matches from the vast timber- 
lands of Russia were underselling the west- 
ern manufactured product. It appeared 
evident that Matchmaker Kreuger had 
come to establish a 100% monopoly in 
Germany as he had done in other coun- 
tries. 

Indignant, the patriotic German press 
published premature announcements of 
the plan. It was stated that Swedish 
Match Co. would buy the monopoly by 
offering the government a loan of 600,- 
000,000 marks (about $144,000,000). 

Last week despite public opposition 
Ivar Kreuger made the match, a more 
clever and less offensive match than had 
been first suggested. Terms of the new 
monopoly provided for a continuation of 
operations, but stipulated 
that Russian products would be barred. 
The price of matches was increased from 
25 pfennigs for ten boxes to 30 pfennigs, 
giving the independents larger profits, the 
government larger revenue frora taxes. To 
Kreuger & Toll the terms mean a contin- 
uation of its German profits. To Match- 
maker Kreuger they mean another tri- 
umph in the diplomatic relations that exist 
between Swedish Match and the rest of 
the world. 


Although Herr Kreuger has been Great 
Matchman for the past dozen years, it 
was only last year that alert U. S. in- 
vestors first became familiar with him 
(Time, Oct. 1, 1928). Then it was that 
Manhattan’s Lee, Higginson Co. floated 
part of a $60,000,000 Kreuger & Toll bond 
issue. Since then, however, Kreuger-lore 
has been eagerly collected. There have 


*A cartel is an association of independent 
manufacturers formed for the purpose of elimi- 
nating competition. 
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STOCKS | 
that go up 


in a falling market! 








WV HEN the general stock market movement 
has been downward — when most advice is 
to sell and wait for lower prices —at such a time 
the TILLMAN SURVEY often uncovers stocks 
with inherent strength to withstand market 
weakness, and even to show steady gains. Such 
an issue is 


Burroughs Adding Machine 


Recommended September I at 74 
Rose on October I to 96.7 


Recommended originally as a sound investment, this 
remarkable stock gained over 20 points during the weakest 
market since last May, while the great majority of stocks 
declined drastically. 

Picking such outstanding market leaders at the right 
time is the work of the TILLMAN SURVEY. While special- 
izing in scientific short-swing trading, we recommend also 
to our clients the most profitable issues for sound invest- 
ment — giving really two services for the price of one. 


A New Opportunity 


You can use this definite, personal service, whether you 
wish to invest a few thousand dollars or a million. In- 
vestigate it NOW — without obligation — by sending for 
our Investment Recommendation for November. It is a 
stock with the same inherent strength and possibilities 
as Burroughs, one that should be added to every invest- 
ment list. 


(Subscription: 6 mos. $35; year, $65) 


<q A Financial Service with 6 Years of Success > 
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— 


Th rmaNis URVEY 


Financial Service 
25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 





Please send name of investment stock to 

















; been stories of his private island in the 
North Sea, of his apartments in Man- 
hattan, Paris, Berlin, of his never carrying 
matches, of the statue of Diana in the 
courtyard of his home office. Herr Kreuger 
has all the qualities necessary for the 
creation of a legend. He is remote; he is 
powerful; he is—to the anti-monopolist— 
sinister. 


Yet Herr Kreuger has not consciously 
made himself a Mystery Man and no 
great secret have been the facts of his 
personal or corporate life. Simplest divi- 
sion of his adult career would be threefold 
—a Wanderjahre period, a period of build- 
ing construction in Sweden, and the 
present match period. 


The Wander-years (they numbered 
seven) included the U. S., Mexico, Eng- 
land, South Africa, India, Canada, were 
| spent chiefly in the erection of tall build- 
| ings. Such famed Manhattan structures 
| as the Flatiron Building, the Metropolitan 
Life Building, Macy’s, the Hotels Plaza 
and St. Regis were among the jobs on 
which Herr Kreuger worked as engineer. 
| He also helped to plan and build the 
Syracuse Stadium, which the late, great 
Rockefeller-partner John D. Archbold paid 
for. 


In 1907 Herr Kreuger returned to 
Stockholm where, with Paul Toll, he 
formed the construction firm of Kreuger 
& Toll. Soon office buildings, apartments, 
hotels, began to change the Stockholm 
skyline. Real estate and construction have 
now become a Kreuger sideline, but most 
of the modern business structures of 
Stockholm are Kreuger-built and many 
are Kreuger-owned. 


The Construction Period lasted six 
years; then in 1913, Herr Kreuger entered 
the match business. At that time the 
greatest Swedish match company was the 
Jonkoping-Vulcan combination. Herr 
Kreuger’s first step was to unite all the 
independent match companies into United 
Swedish Match Factories, Ltd. He then 
re-organized Kreuger & Toll as a holding 
company for the match factories, left 
Herr Toll to look out for the construction 
end of his business. In 1917, Jonk6ping- 
Vulcan and United Swedish were merged 
into Swedish Match Co.—Svenska Tands- 
ticksaktiebolaget—and Herr Kreuger had 
achieved the first of his many monopolies. 


The monopolistic aspect of Herr 
Kreuger’s activities have caused most 
comment and criticism. In Poland, Peru, 
Greece, Ecuador, Hungary, Esthonia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Latvia he has an 
absolute match monopoly, guaranteed by 
the governments concerned in return for 
money loaned them by Herr Kreuger. 
From the standpoint of a government that 
is not too proud to monopolize, business 
done with Herr Kreuger is good business. 
The government gets large sums of needed 
cash and then repays the loan by a tax on 
matches. As for the match-users, they 
get excellent matches and the price is 
fixed by an agreement between Herr 
Kreuger and a government committee. In 
1927 Herr Kreuger enabled Premier Ray- 
mond Poincaré of France to complete the 

| stabilization of the franc with a $75,000,- 
| 000 loan in return for a semi-monopoly in 
French matches. Although Herr Kreuger 
is always willing to make a large loan 
| investment in order to eliminate competi- 
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Tune in... on each department 
of your business every morning 


This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


_ the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 

And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. “‘Everything’s fine,” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; ‘“‘sales $21,350”; “cash 
in banks, $49,780”... and so on. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day ... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 

. We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. Ifyou 
wish, our representative 
will call. 


















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name. 





Address 
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Are You the 
Owner of 
Your 
Own Name? 


i SAUNDERS 
has found out that he is. Who is Clarence 
Saunders? He is the smart gentleman 


who originated the Piggly Wiggly stores 


and made an unprecedented record. Now | 


he is operating similar stores over his 
own name—some four hundred in all, 
throughout the South. A A Saunders 


has recently “opened up” in Los Angeles 





tion, he has also succeeded in reducing 
competition to a minimum even in Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, where no 
government-monopoly has aided him. In 
this country, his International Match Co. 
controls about 75% of all match produc- 
tion in the U. S. 

Although Herr Kreuger has raised many 
millions of dollars in foreign countries, 
none of his expansion program has been 
attended with any risk of loss of control. 
Class A shares of Kreuger & Toll, central 
Kreuger company, must be held by 
Swedes; Class B shares, permissible to 
foreigners, carry only one vote per thou- 
sand shares. 

Herr Kreuger is a rather slight man 
with a large, somewhat bald head, a high 
forehead and prominent cheekbones. He 
is a great admirer of Cecil Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson. He would rather be called en- 


| gineer than chief or president. He has a 





with seventeen stores. And, I might add, | 


that he knows not only his groceries but 


his newspapers, as well. He chose the 
modernly-minded Los Angeles Exam- 
iner to carry the load in the morning 
newspaper field—and had the biggest 
first day’s business he’s ever enjoyed any- 


where! ‘Which is, as we say in the adver- 


motor boat, three yachts, six or seven 
homes, but has no particular hobbies, 
seldom accepts invitations to dinner, and 
even in Stockholm has become rather a 
legendary figure. Over the door of his 
office is a carved torch. In addition to 
his office, he has also a silent room, to 
which only he and the janitor have keys 
and in which he must not be disturbed. 


| Unostentatious, he is not incapable of an 


occasional princely gesture. For example, 
he one day lunched with two U. S. visitors 
who complained that the late spring had 
deprived them of an opportunity to see 
the countryside aglow with Sweden’s 
famed roses. Herr Kreuger asked the 
visitors to tea at one of his country homes. 


| When they arrived they discovered every- 


tising world, some tribute to this consis- | 
| was indicated when the Saturday Eve- 


tently good newspaper that has the largest 
morning circulation west of the Missouri. 
Over 200,000 daily. More than 440,000 
Sunday. A A Speaking of food prod- 
ucts, don’t lose sight of the fact that we 
are going to announce our new, asked- 
for - by- brand-name distribution plan 
very shortly. If you have a home- 
commodity to get into thousands of this 
community’s prosperous homes, don’t fail 


to learn all about this revolutionary 


new program. It speeds up distribution, | 


saves time and money. It is sound! 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE 
BEFORE THE MODERNS 








where rosebushes in full bloom: adroit 
Herr Kreuger had gone to Stockholm hot- 
houses, arranged for roses to meet the 
visiting eye. 

That the matchmaker rivals or out- 
tops princes and statesmen in importance 


ning Post’s Isaac Marcosson, ‘world’s 
most famed” interviewer, chose him as 
prime subject for investigation last sum- 
mer. During an interview which extended 
over days, the matchmaker said: “There 
is not a single competitor with sufficient 
influence upon the different markets to 
cause us any really serious harm. No 
market is sufficiently significant to be of 
importance to us. The reason is that the 


| whole world is our field.” 
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Gee Bank 


Through the heart of downtown San 
Francisco runs Grant Avenue. In a block 
or two it suddenly changes from the most 
exclusive shopping district to the main 
street on Chinatown. Along it rickety 
wagons brush against automobiles, the 
clang of cable cars seems especially noisy, 
jaunty Chinamen in grey suits mingle with 
gliding Chinamen in oriental costumes. 
Between the doors of tourist-catering nov- 
elty shops are dark passageways. Color- 
ful posters in two languages are smacked 
on the walls. Telephone operators who 
speak both Chinese and English handle 
calls from the “China exchange.” 

Along Grant Avenue last fortnight there 
was a Chinese festival. Dragons floated 
in the air, their great red cardboard eyes 
rolling. Fire-crackers popped and stream- 
ers shot over the crowd. One reason was 


the commemoration of the founding of the 
Chinese Republic. The other was the 
opening of a new bank,* to be occupied 
by the oriental branch of the Bank of 
America of California. In charge of. the 
new bank was Miss Dorothy C. Gee, be- 
lieved to be the only woman bank 
manager in the world. Her staff of eight 
is entirely female—‘more dependable” 
said Miss Gee. 

While fire-crackers denoted wishes of 
success, Miss Gee received visitors, gave 
keys to “lucky number” safe deposit 
boxes, reserved long in advance. Among 
problems of banking for orientals is the 
difficulty of convincing them that it is 
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BANKER GEE 


On her boxes, lucky numbers. 


impossible to make a loan on character 
alone, traditional Chinese method. 


a 
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Deals 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. In 
Liberia 350,000 natives toil on the Fire- 
stone rubber plantation project. In Singa- 
pore is a Firestone rubber preparation 
plant. Firestone products include tires, 
tubes, steel rims, wooden wheels, rubber 
heels, batteries, boots, rubber clothing, 
brake-lining. Last week the company de- 
clared a 400% common stock dividend, 
offered a $60,000,000 issue of 6% pre- 
ferred stock. . 

I. T. & T. Dr. Carl Friedrich von 
Siemens, German electric tycoon, last 
week grew wrathful over the “unpatriotic 
and growing practice” of letting foreign- 
ers buy into German companies. Direct 
cause of the von Siemens anger was an- 
nouncement that U. S. Tycoon Sosthenes 
Behn’s International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. had arranged with the Allge- 
meine Elektricitaéts Gesellschaft (“A. E. 
G.,” or “German General Electric”) to 


*A Chinatown bank that failed a few years 
ago was the Canton Savings Bank. Unlike the 
clamoring, fist-shaking crowds that gather around 
closed U. S: banks, San Francisco Chinamen 
were silent on reading the notice that the bank 
had failed. No police action was needed during 
the first few days after the failure when hushed 
Chinamen stood waiting to see if the doors 
might not open, then quietly went away. 
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Competition, with its increasing 
response to hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, is forcing the manufacturer 
into active defense. 


Bal 


This Section 


represents the area within 






é a 500-mile radius of Louis- 
ville. Each state is drawn 
y to size consistent with pop- 


ulation (U. S. Census.) 
Hence distortion of circle. 


Within This Area 

_ are 50,000,000 people—al- 

most half the population 

east of the Rakion This 
.._ great market can be reached 
rom Louisville, by rail and 
water, more quickly and 
economically than from 
any other city. 


(Population map used through 
courtesy of Karsten Statistical Lab- 
oratory, New Haven, Conn.) 














. To satisfy the insistent consumer de- 
mand for quicker shipments and re- 
duced inventories, establishment of 
branch plants is the logical first step. 


| Get the FACTS 
About Louisville 


To the manufacturer whose balance 
sheet reflects the inroads of competi- 
tion, Louisville offers a unique combi- 
nation of economies in both manufac- 
ture and distribution—economies 
proven by savings of from 12 to 20 
per cent. 


In the heart of a region proverbially 
rich in raw materials, Louisville com- 
bines economical accessibility to the 


choice cut of American markets with To the interested executive, the Louisville Industrial 

the low-cost-production facilities of the Foundation—a non-profit organization—will furnish de- 

i. Ele is send line eaiieaain tailed data on: oe —_ prevailing wage scales, 
> power rates, real estate values, tax exemptions, etc. 

a a fmol ae pet pio ¢ Strict confidence. No obligation. " 

€125.000,000 Intelligent, japon ‘d- LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 

2 9 * P= ncorpora 
able, American-born labor. 440 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER O MARKETS 











Looking south on St. 
Mary’s street, typical of 
modern construction in 
downtown San Antonio. 
Below, municipal audi- 
torium, finest in the South 













Would you pioneer today on the last and greatest 
of our frontiers? Then come to San Antonio, 
where the romance of its history under six flags 
colors the bustling enterprise that has made it the 
metropolis of a vast empire, rich in every form of 
opportunity. 


San Antonio is old in years—and young in spirit! 
Across a palm-shaded plaza the Alamo broods 
over its hallowed memories .... nearby men dig 
deep fundations for office buildings, factories and 
warehouses to keep pace with the city’s lusty 
growth! 


Here in South and West Texas winter truck 
farms, dairy herds and citrus fruit orchards are 
crowding back the ranches, where millions of 
cattle once grazed. Numerous oil fields are pouring 
their steady stream of wealth into San Antonio. 
Raw materials are at hand, labor is plentiful, elec- 
tric power and natural gas are turning machinery, 
transportation facilities include the deep-water 
port at Corpus Christi. 


Is it any wonder that San Antonio’s population 
trebled from 1900 to 1920 and has almost doubléd 
in the decade since.... that manufacturing ‘estab- 
lishments increased from 277 in 1919, to 1175, 
in 1929? 


San Antonio is the natural trade center of a 
growing market; a market that embraces 132,000 
square miles in Texas and reaches far into Old 
Mexico; a market that is becoming richer from 
month to month, as more men and more money 
speed-the development of this favored section. 


Come see for yourself the big dividends of hap- 
piness, health and mounting profits this last 
frontier is paying. See a city 200 years young.... 
and play outdoors under a smiling, sapphire sky, 
for it is Indian summer all winter, in San Antonio! 
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Dept. 25, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free booklet (check) 


(] “San Antonio—Community of Opportunity’”’ 
(_] “What To Do In San Antonio” 
(_] ‘*Farming—A Successful Year ’round Business in South and West Texas” 
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ee Address 
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establish a new company which would 
make telephones, using I. T. & T. patents. 
Indirect cause was the fact that last year 
the Siemens group of companies had fur- 
nished 70% of the telephones ordered by 
the German Reich. 


Zonite-Forhan. Mention chlorine and 
the War and listeners will usually think 
of chlorine gas. Yet made up in the form 
of the Carrel-Dakin solution (NaOCcl), 
chlorine proved a valuable antiseptic, 
saved many a wounded soldier from in- 
fection and death. After the war the 
Carrel-Dakin solution became the basis 
for Zonite, was marketed by Zonite 
Products Co., has become familiar to 
millions of U. S. advertisement readers 
through its emphasis on “feminine hy- 
giene.” Last week terms were announced 
whereby Zonite Products Co. offered to 
acquire Forhan Co., makers of For- 
han’s anti-pyorrhea_ (“‘four-out-of-five- 
have-it”*) toothpaste. Other Zonite 
products include Larvex (moth-annihila- 
tor), Argyrol (anti-cold solution). 

Southern Bell. Bond men _ were 
heartened by a $32,000,000 issue of 5% 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co. bonds at 
par, the first bond financing by an A T & T 
constituent unit since 1926. Offering of 
the issue by a J. P. Morgan & Co. headed 
syndicate was taken to mean improvement 
in the demand for high grade bonds. 

C. & O. Another step in making the 
Chesapeake & Ohio main stem of the Van 
Sweringen railroad system was seen last 
week when C. & O. directors proposed that 
by an exchange of stock the C. & O. take 
over the Hocking Valley Railway, already 
controlled. Before doing this it was 
planned to reduce the $100 par value C. 
& O. stock to $25 par value, a move rare 
in railroad financing, expected to give the 
stock wider distribution. 

“Hansa.” In many waters ply the 
steamers of the Deutsche Dampfschif- 
fahrts-Gesellschaft “Hansa.” Served by 
the “Hansa” Line are Bremen, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Portugal, Spain, the 
Persian Gulf, Bombay, Karachi, Colombo, 
Madras, Calcutta, Rangoon, the Malabar 
Coast. Though its flag is unfamiliar in 
U. S. ports, last week the “Hansa” Line 
turned to the U. S. for capital, offered $5,- 
000,000 of 6% bonds through the Guar- 
anty Co. 

—_—o— 


Banks 


Atlanta. soth biggest U. S. bank. 
Largest bank in 13 Southern States. 
Largest bank south of Philadelphia. 

These were the claims to size made 
by the new First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga. To form the institution last 


week the Atlanta and Lowry National 


Bank announced plans to merge with the 
Fourth National Bank. Combined re- 
sources will exceed $140,000,000. Pres- 
idents of the merging banks are John K. 
Ottley and T. K. Glenn, identified with 
Coca Cola Co. 

Worcester. In Worcester, Mass., the 
Worcester County National Bank, The 
Second National Bank of Barre and the 
North Brookfield National Bank merged, 
maintaining their identity and officials. 


*Recently the New Yorker, Manhattan 
sophistisheet, expressed dismay that the ratio 
has not yet become three-and-a-half-out-of-five. 
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Sleep. breaks the 
strain of the day 


Says JULIUS ROSENWALD 


An interview with 


the famous philanthropist 


by Resecca Hourwicu 





Ju.ius RosenwALD, outstanding citizen of 
Chicago, to whose versatile imagination and 
executive power are due some of the most 
notable achievements of our day—both in 
business and philanthropy. His is an 
enviable talent, embracing not only the 
creation of great wealth but its translation 
into human happiness, 


Mr. Rosenwald’s emphasis on the necessity of 
satisfying, restful sleep accords completely with 
the conviction of most clear-thinking men in 
positions of great trust. Their rules of living 
are of interest to us all. Simmons, largest mak- 
ers of beds, springs and mattresses, have de- 
veloped the sleep equipment which gives com- 
plete relaxation and induces healthful sleep. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50, Ace 
Box Spring, $42.50, Ace Open Coil Spring, 
$19.75. The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





ROM COAST TO COAST in every 
little village and small town of this 
vast country, they pore over the “wish 
book”—the fat, many-paged catalogue 
of the largest mail order house in the 
world. 
The man who built up this gigantic 
business of mailed merchandise is known 
to the world as a Titan of industry. 


But more than that—Julius Rosen- 
wald is a genius of philanthropy! His 
friends and acquaintances count him a 
simple, kindly, intensely human man 
with profound understanding of the 
deep-rooted desires of other humans and 
with a great heart that longs to make 
them all come true. 

I was filled with curiosity to compre- 
hend how, although he has passed his 
three-score milestone, he can still peer 
through his glasses with eyes that 
twinkle with the fun and humor of life; 
how he can still fling himself whole- 
heartedly into a new problem. So I 
made my way to his office and pelted 
him with questions. 

“Each morning, Mr. Rosenwald, you 
begin life all over again with as much 


wire coils. 


Simmons Beautyrest Mattress— 
hundreds of sensitive coils cov- 
ered with thick layers of soft 
luxurious upholstery. 


Simmons Ace Box Spring— 
damask-covered to match 
Beautyrest. Seasoned lumber 
frame, steel-braced, Premier 


interest as the day, the year, the decade 
before. How do you accomplish it?” 


I asked. 


The answer came emphatically: “I 
never cut into my sleep”, he said, “‘six 
or seven hours of satisfying, restful sleep 
a night is the only rule I never break. 

“Not that I fix a definite hour for 
retiring,” he continued, “but I always 
allow myself time enough to fill my quota 
before I wake, which I usually do early 
in the morning, completely refreshed.” 


Mr. Rosenwald pursued his theme. 
“And even if it is only for half an hour, 
I take a nap faithfully every afternoon. 
It is most important, particularly for a 
man beyond middle life, to break the 
strain of the day with sleep. After it I 
am able to carry on for as many hours 
as I need without feeling mentally 
fatigued.” 


Far-flung are the interests of this 
man, weighty are the problems of his 
mind and heart. He solves them with 
the clear-mindedness, idealism and vigor 
of a youthful man—because he never 
relaxes his strenuous program of strict 
attention to proper and sufficient sleep. 

Copyright 1929, The Simmons Company 
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MEDI? 


At Johns Hopkins 

The world’s highest medical tributes of 
last week went to two Johns Hopkins’ 
medical men—William Henry Welch and 
William Holland Wilmer. To Dr. Wilmer 
the University dedicated the Wilmer Oph- 
thalmological Institute and to Dr. Welch 
the William H. Welch Medical Library. 
At the same time, the University inaugu- 

















U.& U. 
Dr. Wrtt1AM Henry WELCH 


” 


“No man now living .. . 


rated a Department of the History of 
Medicine and installed Dr. Welch as its 
head. 

Dr. Wilmer. William Holland Wil- 
mer, 66, tall, blondish son of an Episcopal 
Bishop, is incontestably the greatest eye 
surgeon the U. S. has ever had.* Every 
U. S. President from Grover Cleveland on 
has needed eyeglasses, although they sel- 
dom were pictured wearing them. Dr. 
Wilmer has taken care of them all. Last 
week President Hoover telegraphed him 
congratulations on the dedication of the 
Institute. Secretary Mellon and _ his 
brother telegraphed him the promise of 
$30,000 for a research fellowship. Adolph 
Lewisohn, Manhattan banker, telegraphed 
another $30,000. 

Near Dr. and Mrs. Wilmer at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies sat Mrs. Aida de Acosta 
Root Breckinridge, wife of Wilson’s first 
Assistant Secretary of War. She raised the 
$4,000,000 which financed the Institute, 
because Dr. Wilmer saved her eyesight 
six years ago. Lacking the necessary mil- 
lions herself, she coaxed Dr. Wilmer’s 
Negro office servant William to give her 
a list of rich former patients. There were 
338 of them. All—people like Mr. and 
Mrs. Breckinridge, Herbert Livingston 
Satterlee (Manhattan lawyer), Ira Clifton 
Copley (Illinois publisher), Mrs. Edith 
Oliver Rea (Pittsburgh iron and steel 


*Professional opinion ranks next to him 
George Edmund de Schweinitz of the University 
of Pennsylvania Graduate School of Medicine. 
Dr. de Schweinitz, 71 this week, is also the son 
of a Bishop, in the Moravian Church. 
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manufacturer), Joseph Pulitzer (whose 
father was blind), Daniel Willard (B. & 
O. R. R. president)—contributed hand- 
somely. 

The Wilmer Institute with its profes- 
sional staff and equipments ovtclasses any 
like organization in the U. S. and ranks 
equal to the great eye clinics at London, 
Paris, Munich, Zurich, Vienna. Indeed, it 
surpasses them in having at its codperation 
the entire facilities of Johns Hopkins 
medical organization. 

Dr. Welch. One of Dr. Wilmer’s pa- 
tients is William Henry Welch, 79, son of 
a doctor—son of a doctor—son of a doc- 
tor. The profession considers that “no 
man now living in America has exerted 
greater influence upon the course of medi- 
cal education in this country, and hence 
indirectly upon the course of medical 
thought and practice” than has Dr. Welch. 

Johns Hopkins University opened in 
1876 on money bequeathed by Johns 
Hopkins (1794-1873), Quaker merchant of 
Baltimore. Hopkins left instructions for 
the development of first a hospital, then a 
medical school. The University’s first 
president, Daniel Colt Gilman, went to 
Europe looking for a man who would be 
his first pathologist. European savants 
told him to return to Manhattan and get 
William Henry Welch who, while practicing 
medicine there in a modest way, had be- 
come the U. S.’s outstanding pathologist. 
Dr. Welch went to Johns Hopkins in 1884 
and inaugurated the first chair of pathol- 
ogy in America. When Johns Hopkins 
Hospital opened just 40 years ago, Dr. 
Welch had the great Howard Atwood Kelly 
and the late great William S. Halsted 
and William Osler join him as the original 
members of the staff. They headed the 
medical school faculty, when the school 
started in 1893, the first U. S. school with 
an immediate teaching hospital connection. 
The late great John Singer Sargent painted 
those four teachers in a group called The 
Four Doctors. Dr. Welch was their first 
dean at the Medical School. Most of the 
important pathologists in the U. S. have 
been his pupils as most of the important 
teachers of other branches of medicine 
have been theirs. 


Well nigh impossible it is to review the 
many accomplishments of Dr. Welch, to 
echo the gusto with which he still teaches. 
Suffice to report that in his doctorate cap 
and gown he resembles King Henry VIII 
in jolly mood, that he organized Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health (1918), and now its Department of 
the History of Medicine and its Medical 
Library. As last week he walked with the 
applauding throng of notables,* through 
the library building, past a bust of himself 
and into the library’s great hall, he paused 
near an ancient statuette of Asklepios and 
looked at Sargent’s The Four Doctors 
hanging above the fireplace. And Osler 
again seemed to be saying to him as once 
before he said: “This is the stock in the 


soup.” 


*Including his great and good friend Karl 
Sudhoff, also 79, world’s leading historian of 
medicine, who traveled from Leipzig for the 
ceremonies. 
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Surgeons Meet 


Surgeons, anesthetists and _ hospital 
managers met in Chicago last week to 
study, discuss, argue, play and be seen. 
Being seen was important, for the only 
ways in which a professional man can 
spread his reputation is by getting re- 
search published, demonstrating at a 
clinic, having his patients gossip about his 
work, and presenting himself to his col- 
leagues for personal study. So some 3,000 
men and a few women took time to dis- 
nlay themselves at Chicago. 

The big affair of the week was the Clini- 
cal Corigress of the American College of 
Surgeons, whose Fellows include all the 
good practitioners of the country. At- 
tending members studied and discussed 
hospital improvement plans, cancer re- 
search, industrial surgery, treatment of 
fractures, eye-ear-nose-&-throaf surgery, 
care of crippled children. Acrimonious was 
the discussion on hospitals. Charged Wil- 
liam James Mayo: “I would call attention 
to the clandestine—if I may use so op- 
probious a term—method of increasing 
hospital income by exorbitant charges for 
the use of the operating room... .” 
Passionately retorted Director Warren 
Pearl Morrill of the Maine General Hos- 
pital, Portland: “If some surgeons would 
forego the pomp and circumstances de- 
manded for their regal round of the wards, 
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Fotograms 


ALFONSO 
. not so stupid.” 


more savings to the patient could be made. 
” 


A remarkable scene was enacted by one 
Herman Schulenberg, 53, Milwaukee me- 
chanic. Four years ago his cancerous 
larynx was removed. Last week Joseph 
Clark Beck, his Chicago surgeon, led him 
before the Fellows. First the man rasped 
in a monotone. Then he began to finger 
his throat, and inflected words ensued: 
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hours later than 
Broadway, but right 
up to the minute... . 


Pacific Coast first-nighters haven't shot out the lights since 
Lotta Crabtree danced at Bidwell’s Bar. In fact, box-office 
men can hardly tell a visiting New Yorker from our own 
aborigines, except that he is apt to forget his gardenia. 































It's getting hard for a good cowhand to find a job. 
Sixty-two percent of the Pacific Coast population is urban! 
That means there are more people living next door to 
urban-type dealer outlets than in the East North Central 
states, proportionately, and each new census takes our 
breath away. For a moment. 

Incomes out here are 55% higher than the national 
average. Due to the climate (adv't.) we spend it as fast 
as we get it for tires and bonds, radios and vacations, 
viands, victuals, vitamines and everything that lifts our 
standard of living 65.1% above the average. 

What we are leading around to is that these predeter- 
minable facts and your own reviewable results make this 
a profitable field for a lot more of your advertising. 
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“After I lost my voice I could not bear 
it—to be a dummy, to talk with my hands. 

. I used to play the organ and knew 
how you can force air through a thing 
and get sounds. . . . There I got my idea. 
It took lots of practice to learn to talk 
again. The flesh had to be hardened and 
trained.” 

Regally gossipy was Florestan Aguilar, 
Viscount of Casa Aguilar, of Madrid, in 
Chicago to be made an Honorary Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. He 
is a specialist in oral surgery and therefore 
frequently needed by King Alfonso XIII’s 
family. His precious observations of the 
King he shared with his U. S. confreres. 
King Alfonso, he recounted, “takes life 
as it comes and hence he enjoys it to the 
utmost. . . . I am delighted to tell you 
that my Sovereign has never been a man 
of regular habits. He is not so stupid. 
He has never been a slave to regular 
diet, regular sleep, regular exercise, or 
regular anything else. Consequently, at 
the age of 43, Alfonso is in beautiful health 
and he has never had a serious illness.” 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Secretary & Mrs. Jay Pierre- 
pont Moffat of the U. S. Legation at 
Berne, Switzerland; a daughter, Edith 
Alice Pierrepont. Mrs. Moffat is the 
daughter of Joseph Clark Grew, U. S. 
ambassador to Turkey. 
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Engaged. John Kirtland Colgate, son 
of Russell Colgate (soap company direc- 
tor); and Miss Florence Viola Manuel; 
at Stockton, Calif. 





Engaged. Lita Grey Chaplin, musicom- 
edy actress, onetime wife of Cineman 
Charles Spencer Chaplin; and Phil Baker, 
accordion-playing funnyman; at Mil- 
waukee. 





Appointment disclosed. Calvin Cool- 
idge of Northampton, Mass.; Julius 


Rosenwald of Chicago; and Alfred . 


Emanuel Smith of Manhattan; to be the 
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Protestant, Jewish and Roman Catholic 
directors of a charity fund of between 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000 described in 
the will of the late Conrad Hubert, flash- 
light manufacturer. 

&- — 

Elected. Calvin Coolidge; to be presi- 
dent of the American Antiquarian Society 
(general historical objects). 

Resigned. Curtis C. Cooper: from the 
presidency of General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. and the chairmanship of General 
Exchange Insurance Corp., to be succeeded 
in both positions by John J. Schumann Jr., 
vice president of the Acceptance Corp. 
<> nbn 

Birthday. John Dewey, most famed 
U. S. pedagog-philosopher; in Manhattan. 
Age: 70. For three days he listened to 
fellow pedagog-philosophers gathered by a 
national committee around Columbia Uni- 
versity, speak on “John Dewey’s influence 
in the Schools,” “John Dewey’s Influence 
on Education in Foreign Lands,” “The 
Philosophy of John Dewey,” “John Dewey 
in Social Welfare.” 











Died. Leon Delacroix, onetime (1919- 
20) Belgian prime minister; at Baden- 
Baden, Germany; of heart disease (see p. 
25). 7 
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Died. Mrs. Rita de Acosta Lydig, 53, 
once beauteous Manhattan & Paris so- 
cialite, divorced wife of the late Wendell 
E. D. Stokes, widow of Col. Philip 
M. Lydig (Spanish war hero); of perni- 
cious anaemia; in Manhattan. In 1921 she 
attracted widespread comment by an- 
nouncing her engagement to Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant, famed “Radical” cleric. 
Dr. Grant was forbidden to marry her by 
Bishop William Thomas Manning, because 
she was a divorcée. In 1924 she broke 
the engagement, “not wishing to ruin Dr. 
Grant’s career.” When he died within 
the year, he left her an estate of some 
$65,000, which, being bankrupt, she sorely 
needed. 





Died. Edwin Emery G. Slosson, 64, 
onetime (1891-1903) professor of chem- 
istry in Wyoming, author Creative Chem- 
istry, director of Publisher Edward 
Wyllis Scripps’ Science Service (news 
syndicate); at Washington; of heart 
disease. His wife, May Preston Slosson, 
poetess, was Cornell’s first woman Ph. D. 
“To get even with her” he studied several 
summers for a Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago. He was the fountain head 
of the modern school of journalized 
science, making abstruse scientific proc- 
esses into simple stories. 








Died. Mrs. Julia Graustein, 72, of 
Cambridge, Mass., mother of President 
Archibald Robertson Graustein of Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co.; at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Died. John Hemingway Duncan, 76, 
architect, designer of Grant’s Tomb and 
Trenton (N. J.) Battle Monument; of 
heart disease; at Highland Beach, N. J. 





Died. Benjamin A. Armstrong, 85, 
board chairman of Corticelli Silk Co., 
president of New London National Bank 
of Commerce; at New London, Conn. 
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Pennsylvania trains speed direct to 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in 
Like giant shuttles between New York and Chicago— 
New York and St. Louis—Pennsylvania limiteds weave a web of 
Leaders of the largest fleet of trains in America. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA Inaugurates 


a fleet of 11 fast trains daily 
from New York to Chicago 


Three 20-Hour Limiteds 


HETHER you wish to leave New 

York at 2—3—or 4 in the after- 

noon, you will find a Pennsylvania 20- 
hour train at your service... And you 
arrive in Chicago next morning at what- 
ever hour is best for you—at 9—10—or 11. 
These trains run on fastest schedules 
made between New York and Chicago. 
For the special accommodation of trav- 
elers between these two centers, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has made recent exten- 
sive improvements in its service... There 
are now three 20-hour trains—two 20-hour 
50-minute trains—six other trainsdaily... 
From nine in the morning till midnight, 
a steady stream of fast Pennsylvania 


trains leaves New York for Chicago. 


The three 20-hour trains are The 
Pennsylvania Limited, the Broadway 
Limited, and The Golden Arrow—and 
all three conform to the highest stand- 
ards of speed and luxury .. . Traveling 
the shortest line to Chicago these trains 
have a margin of distance which means 
speed—with comfort! 

From Chicago to New York, likewise, 
there is a giant fleet of ten Pennsylvania 
trains . . . three 20-hour trains—four 
20-hour 50-minute trains—three other 
trains daily. 

The three leaders of the fleet leave 
Chicago at 12 noon—2—4 in the after- 
noon: the Broadway Limited, The Golden 
Arrow, The Rainbow, 


POPULAR AFTERNOON SCHEDULES 


New York to Chicago 


2 o'clock 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


ek ee a ee Pee ee 2.00 P.M. 

I isis. ce cg nathineneeade 9.00 A.M. 
3 o’eloeck. .. BROADWAY LIMITED 

Fe nT Se Tee eer 3.00 P.M. 

GR i ncaeseronsadcones 10.00 A.M. 
4 o’eclock. .. THE GOLDEN ARROW 

CMs ee EDS 6 6c Gat o0s6-0620 6 4.00 P.M. 

ED fa x6 3d ib Hee wie Ode'e Hes < 11.00 A.M. 


Chicago to New York 


12 o’eloek. .. BROADWAY LIMITED 
PR 5 6d 4 c.0'e 8.04 Soon 12.00 Noon 
PTO WEIS 65 4 666094 dewendens 9.00 A.M. 

2 o’cloeck. .. THE GOLDEN ARROW 
TEED 6 oc 0's cee vevbdeteee 2.00 P.M. 
SE 6 6 Wawa th die FiGOR 11.00 A.M. 

4 o’eloek. .. THE RAINBOW 
ROO, 5 cys oa 0 oe ane celasiws 4.00 P.M. 
SO TN ono 0,4. 455 6. 0.0.8 bc08 9 52 1.50 P.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Air Travel Insurance 


Annual Accident Policies... 
no restrictions on air line trav- 
el... ct no extra cost. q Life 
and accident policies ana- 
lyzed for flying restrictions. 
AVIATION PROTECTION, iNC. 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 William Street New York City 


™ Delivered at your door. 
a age. Standard authors, ‘boa 
books, all at biggest savings. 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
Write forour t book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by —< -% Amer- 
ica’s leading ony k lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write come 


CLARKSON, PUBLISHING CO., 


6 CLARKSON 


the post- 
itions, new 
sure to 






Finest Gift. 
POOLE “CLOCK 














ent for the Business 
Executive—the Pro- 


ONE whohas need fortime 
that must be accurate— 
always. We will send it 
for you—pack it safely— 
and enclose a handsome, 
| ensraved Christmas gift 
card bearing your name. 


A 


bya PooleClock, the one gift 
that isacontinuous remind- 
er of your thoughtfulness. 


Carries Its Own Electricity 


A small flashlight battery hidden within the 
clock takes the place of winding and serves 
fora _— year. Easily and quickly rep! 


NO WINDING 





NO O/LING ° #8 


A Marvel of Scientific Accuracy | 
The Poole Clock is governed by nature’s own 
laws. The pendulum runs the clock instead 
of the clock running the pendulum. Tells 
the right time to within a minute a month. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Write For Descriptive Brochure 
Nine beautiful models from which to select. 
Lovely period designs in fine cabinet woods 
—durable cases in color to brighten any 
room. Send for interesting Christmas folder 
to-day —it solves your most difficult gift prob- 
lem without your moving from your chair. 

POOLE CLOCK DIVISION, MORSE PRODUCTS, INC. 
207 MORSE BUILDING, - ITHACA, N.Y. 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT | 


Makes an ideal pres- | 


fessional Man—for ANY- | 





THE PRESS 








“Biggest Single Job” 

“Authorized statements from official 
sources” in the U. S. Government; pre- 
pared without bias, printed without sensa- 
tion, unaccompanied by comment, illus- 
tration, elucidation or humor, are what 
the United States Daily has been furnish- 
ing in Washington for three and one-half 
years. A complete daily tabulation of the 
functioning of the Federal machinery, it 
is a unique newspaper valued by business 
and lawyermen, teachers, editors, govern- 
ment officials the country over. 

Last weex the United States Daily’s 
publisher, Princeton-educated, Associated 
Press-trained David Lawrence, sent a let- 
ter to his subscribers announcing that he 
would attempt something new. To the 
Daily’s patient chronicle of the Federal 


| scene were to be added the minutes of 





Last Christmas hun- | ferred news 


) dreds were made happy | 


government in all the 48 States. 


This meant adding eight pages to the 
paper, nearly doubling its size. It meant 
60 additional correspondents, one at least 
in each State capital, several more in 
“subcapitals” like New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Seattle. The State 
news was to be arranged by subjects, not 
by States, the criterion of significance 
being social rather than geographical. 

Publisher Lawrence called his new de- 
parture “the biggest single job in present 
day journalism ... in my judgment as 
vital to American business and the pro- 
fessions as news of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 





9¢ News 

Before the war—39¢. 

During the War—34¢. 

After the War—27¢. 

1927—18¢. 

Now—9¢. 

Such has been the progress of the min- 
imum price for sending one word of de- 
across the Pacific. The 9¢ 
rate was announced last week, when 
Japan’s government-owned cable company 
decided its new equipment was ready to 
handle the rush of business that would 
result from a price cut. To help the world 
hear more of Japan, a 1¢ differential was 
made to the U. S. It will cost Japanese 
publishers 9¢ ~ word to tell their read- 
ers about U. S. football, fashion, finance. 
But the U. $. publishers will pay only 
8¢ per word to get the latest on geishas, 
earthquakes, Fujiyama and the Son of 
Heaven. Potent factors in getting the 
rate down: 1) President Karl August 
Bickel of the United Press; 2) The im- 
minent meeting of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto; 3) The enterprise of 
Radio Corp. of America, Commercial 
Pacific Cable Co., Mackay Radio. 

The pre-War rate of 39¢ was well nigh 
prohibitive. A column of news then cost 
$390 merely for transmission from Tokyo 
to San Francisco; did not, of course, in- 
clude transcontinental transmission. Con- 
sequently, most news was sent by mail. 

Even the most recent, 18¢ rate, worked 
certain hardships on Pacific Coast pub- 
lishers. Cost of sending news from Tokyo 
to London and from London to New York 


is only 21¢ per word. Many a story was 
sent from Tokyo to New York by way 
of London, supplying two news centres 
instead of one at a cost of but 3¢ more. 


—<>—_ 


Death of a Quarterly 


“This will never do!” said Lord Francis 
Jeffrey, editor of the quarterly Edinburgh 
Review, when in 1814 he beheld Poet Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s since-famed “The Ex- 


cursion.”” Editor Jeffrey was typical of the 
Review’s early editors: holding strong 
opinions, he expressed them strongly. 


Editor Jeffrey has been dead since 1850; 
the Edinburgh Review died last week. 

Famous men guided the Review on its 
iconoclastic career. Historian Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, once the magazine’s 
star reviewer, was known as “chief execu- 
tioner.” Essayist William Hazlitt, Novelist 
William Makepeace Thackeray, Prophet 
Thomas Carlyle, Novelist Walter Scott 
were contributors. 

In 1802, the Edinburgh Review was the 
first magazine of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. Punster Sydney Smith, its 
first editor, aimed “to erect a higher stand- 
ard of merit, and secure a bolder and a 
purer taste in literature, and to apply 
philosophical principles and the maxims of 
truth and humanity to politics.” The Re- 
view was originally Whig; its cover, buff 
and blue, always proclaimed its old faith. 

Like Blackwood’s Magazine and the 
Quarterly Review, its ancient rivals, the 
Edinburgh Review matured, grew old, se- 
date. Last week its editors sadly con- 
fessed: ““Modern readers are not willing to 
wait a quarter of a year for observations 
on life, letters, history and society.” They 
announced the Review’s demise. 

Blackwood’s and the Quarterly still sur- 
vive. 

— oan 


Honest Butcher 


Newspapers do not often compliment 
each other, with or without cause. But 
last week Variety, Manhattan theatrical 
weekly, took off its slouch hat to the august 
New York Times, thus: 

HONEST TIMES 

“Col. Charles Lindbergh finally sent the 
only photographs of himself and bride on 
their honeymoon to the New York Times 
for enlargement. They were snapshots and 
turned out beautiful. 

“Times offered Lindbergh $1,500 for the 
set. They’d have made ideal roto ‘shots.’ 
Lindbergh declined the offer and asked for 
a bill for the enlargement, which the Times 
sent. 

“Tf the colonel had sent the pictures to 
one of the tabloids for reproduction and 
enlargement—!” 

The facts, however, were not quite as 
stated by Variety. True, Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh had sent the snapshots to be 
developed. But he sent them, not to the 
Times but to his good and trusted friend 
Jesse S. Butcher, editor of the Times’ fea- 
ture news service. Honest Editor Butcher 
developed the negatives himself, did not 
offer to buy them, presented no bill. The 
cost was “about 20 cents.” 
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WHY OTHERS LOCATE HERE 


RICHMOND ae 


INVES TIGATE 















ee, 


Here rail and water 
meet; good roads speed 
up deliveries; climatic 
conditions aid produc- 
tion; an abundance of 
cheap electric power 
cuts costs — unusual 


Within 40 miles of 
the San Francicso 
metropolitan bay 


4 
y area live 1,600,000 
r 


advantages to industry. y yh, f° people—the largest 
/ 4 market on the 
: w] Pacific Coast. 
/ 





Atherton® . | 
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Mento Park * Palo Alto 
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Cad NOW..... 


a supply of NATURAL GAS 


to the San Francisco Bay area 


Natural gas is now available for 
industries in the San Francisco 


ropolitan bay area, in addition to 
its many other attractive induce- 


metropolitan bay area. The sup- 
ply is available from the Button- 
willow and Kettleman Hills gas 
fields, said by eminent geologists 
to be the greatest gas fields in 
the world, capable of delivering 
400,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day for a period of 75 years. 


And now the San Francisco met- 


ments for industrial development, 
offers this new fuel of over 1100 
British Thermal Unit Content at 
particularly low rates. 

This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF 
““OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE P, G. AND E.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Serving 349 communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








When writing to the Pacific Gas and Elect ric Company please mention TIME 
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MUSIC 


Symphonies 
Five U. S. orchestras played almost 


simultaneously last week their first con- 
certs of the season. 


In Chicago, 25 years have passed 
since Frederick Stock, violinist, succeeded 
the late Theodore Thomas as conductor. 








Last week’s program—Beethoven, Brahms, 
Ravel, Wagner—was the first of some 80 
for grown-ups. The children’s series will 
be expanded this year, will be given in co- 
dperation with a four-year course in appre- 
ciation in Chicago public high schools. 
In Cleveland, Nikolai Sokolov’s or- 
chestra began its twelfth season, presum- 
ably the last before it moves into the new 
hall provided by the $6,000,000 endow- 
ment fund raised last spring (Trme, May 





We believe 
in splitting hairs 


No visitor to our plant ever fails to be impressed 
by a most unusual machine which we coddle like 
an infant. It is known as a Dynamic Balancer; 
made for us in Germany. We use its uncanny 
superhuman delicacy in balancing our high speed 
armatures and shafts to within 15/100 gram of 
absolute perfection—the literal equivalent of 
splitting a hair. We have often been criticized 
for being unnecessarily precise, and, no doubt, 
we could produce in greater volume by less rigid 
standards. But it is this microscopic exactness 
throughout the construction of all Robbins & 
Myers electrical appliances which enables them 
to deliver one hundred per cent service for years 
beyond the time when, our customers tell us, by 
every rule of calculating depreciation they should 


be figured off the books. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 








Brantford, Ontario 


6). Feature of the opening concert was 
the premiére of Werner Janssen’s New 
Year’s Eve in New York, scored for full 
orchestra and jazz band. Attentive listen- 
ers to its ingenious noise were Manager 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, Mrs. Nikolai 
Sokolev, Composer Janssen, his mother 
and sister, all together in a box. 


In Cincinnati the symphony founded 
35 years ago by Mrs. William Howard 
Taft began its first season under the aus- 
pices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts. Now assisting in its support will be 
a new fund—$2,000,000 contributed ° by 
the general public, $2,000,000 and more 
(reckoning real estate and works of art) 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft. 
Again Fritz Reiner is conductor. 


The Minneapolis Symphony, under 
Conductor Henri Verbrugghen, favored 
first this year the twin-citizens of St. Paul, 
played its second concert at home. Again 
the orchestra will take a mid-winter tour 
as far as Havana, and a spring tour, add- 
ing to its present total of 2,191 concerts. 


In Manhattan, a new orchestra called 
the Manhattan Symphony gave the first 
of a series of 30 popular-priced concerts. 
Dr. Henry Hadley, rarely inspiring as con- 
ductor or composer, waved the baton. 
Ruggiero Ricci, nine-year-old violinist 
from San Francisco, astounded listeners 
with a marvelous playing of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. Like young Yehudi Menu- 
hin, this new prodigy is a pupil of Louis 
Persinger. 

—— 
Singing Emmas 

Two high-heralded sopranos, both Em- 
ma by name, last week made Manhattan 
débuts. 

Emma Otero, 19-year-old Cuban, ed- 
ucated at Cuban government expense, was 
honored by a flag-draped hall and a tele- 
graphed introduction from Cuban Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado: “We are sure that 
she will demonstrate the sympathy... . 
the sentiment and artistic capacity of the 
Cuban people.” But unfortunately So- 
prano Otero was unequal to the occasion. 
Her pleasing, natural tone could not offset 
faulty breathing. Once her over-taxed 
voice ran down like a forgotten phono- 
graph. Accompanist Frank La _ Forge 
tried to save the situation with a skill- 
fully improvised finale. Emma herself 
might have followed the accepted proce- 
dure for erring singers: hold a pose and 
hope for the best. Instead she grimaced, 
vanished through the curtains. A few 
seconds later she popped her head out 
again and emitted a_ high, piercing. 
utterly irrelevant note. Amazed, the au- 
dience applauded this unique effort as if 
it had been a complete and flawless song. 
Critics were kind, blamed only young 
Emma’s sponsors for permitting such a 
premature appearance. 


Emma Redell (born in Baltimore, 
reared in Washington) has been described 
in the news recently as a “daring blonde 
girl” who ran away from home eight years 
ago and worked her way to Europe as a 
stewardess. Expecting a spirited, sprightly 
creature, her first audience was surprised 
to see an unusually large woman make a 
stolid entrance on the Carnegie Hall stage, 
to hear her sing in a strong, silken voice 
a recital which was consistently dull. 
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OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 





TIME 


When you get rid of excessive shipping costs you add directly to your 
profits. Helping you accomplish this is our business . .. Our Box and Crate 
Designing Service is maintained for the purpose of finding savings for man- 
ufacturers in their shipping rooms— money to add to the profit column. 
Here's a typical example. A well-known chain store organization of some 
1400 stores recently effected a saving of almost twenty cents each on boxes 
they use by the thousands. Although the first cost of the General-designed 
box is more than that of the second-hand box they had been using, the 
economies in packing time, weight saved, and the reduction of pilferage 
losses, net them approximately $25,000.00 each year. A tidy sum to add to 
profits! ... There's a General Box factory near you — well located to give 
you quick, dependable deliveries at lowest cost—and eleven other factories 
to maintain that service under any emergency. Use our offer to aid you in put- 
ting your shipping room on the most economical and efficient basis possible. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


$04 


DEAR 





CHICAGO, tbl. 
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VIATION 


sets to W/o RK 


When the railroads 
began building their 
networks across the 
continent, they had to 
do far more than lay 
tracks. Their expansion 
involved also great sys- 
tems of colonization. 
































Aviation has a similar job 
to do today—in creating 
an expanding market and 
in making that expansion 
“pay as it goes.” It is a 
task demanding large re- 
sources, national organi- 
zation and full centralized 
control right through from 
engineering and manufac- 
turing to pilot training, 
airport control and servic- 
ing of equipment anywhere 
and everywhere. 





Curtiss-WrightCorporation 
was formed as a holding 
company expressly to meet 
this task and to realize 
from it the earnings which 
come only when aviation 
growth is engineered on 
the broadest and most 


| constructive scale. 
| 


| JAmES C. WILLSON 


& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 


Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 
» aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 





























OUND COPIES of TIME Now Ready— 
Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 


Postpaid. 





DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLEGIS TOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Far East 


New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 














AERONAUTIC 








Seadrome 


Although rain was beating down on 
Cambridge, Md., last week, men enthusi- 
astically lugged into the Choptank River 
a one-ton steel model of the steel islands 
(seadromes) which Edward R. Armstrong 
of Holly Oak, Del., proposes to anchor 375 
miles apart across the Atlantic. The model, 
1/32 the size of intended seadromes, con- 
sists essentially of a rectangular platform. 
To its underside are attached hollow steel 
columns, each ending in a circular disk. 
Air in the cylinders was sufficient to keep 
the device floating on the Choptank and 
the platform several feet above the water. 
Speedboats dashed around the model. 


| Their waves did not touch the platform 


nor did they rock it. The heavy horizontal 


| disks at the lower ends of the hollow 


columns, below the depths to which the 
wave actions reached, counterbalanced all 
surface disturbances. 


No surprise was his model’s success to 
Mr. Armstrong, swarthy engineer, who 
since he left the Navy has been consult- 
ing engineer for the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. at Wilmington. For 16 
years he has been experimenting and de- 
signing such a sea base having in mind 
ocean way stations for ships and, more 
lately for transoceanic aircraft. He “sold” 
his idea to the eminently practical duPont 
and General Motors financiers. They 
have provided him one and three quarters 
million dollars to build his first seadrome. 
Construction has already started on it. 
It will be called the Langley after the late 
Samuel Pierpont Langley, designer of the 
plane which, except for accidents, might 
have flown before the Wrights’ plane did 
in 1903. 

The Langley will have an unobstructed 
airplane runway 1,200 ft. long by 200 ft. 
wide. At the mid-sides the platform will 
project to give room for a hotel (with 
restaurant and bar), hangars, storage 
sheds, weather bureau, offices, hospital 
wards, lighthouse. Platform and buildings 
will be 80 ft. above calm water level. Be- 
cause no Atlantic waves have ever been 
seen more than 45 ft. high, it is improb- 
able that the runway ever will be awash. 
The buoyancy columns with their sta- 
bilizing disks will reach 160 ft. below 
water level. That is considerably deeper 
than any wave action has ever been noted. 


Mr. Armstrong has long planned to 


| anchor his first full-size seadrome mid- 
| way between Manhattan and Bermuda. 


Studying hydrographic charts of the region 
he figured that there must exist a high 
spot on the ocean floor about where he 
would like it. He asked Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams to send a 
survey ship to check his calculations. He 
was right. The survey showed a little 
plateau just 400 miles from Manhattan 
and 375 miles from Bermuda, in an almost 
direct line. It is six miles long by four 
miles wide and only two miles below sea 
level, whereas the surrounding ocean is 
three to four miles deep. The difference in 
depth means thousands of dollars of sav- 


| ings to Mr. Armstrong and his financiers 


on the 34 inch steel cable he is having 
laid to hold his floating island to its an- 


chors. Those anchors are to be huge 
round bobbins which will dig into red 
clay of the submerged plateau and hold 
the seadrome from drifting. 

By next fall and before Bermuda’s 
1930-31 tourist season begins Mr. Arm- 
strong expects to have the Langley com- 














International 


Epwarp R. ARMSTRONG 


Storms are skin deep. 


pleted and anchored in place, ready to 
receive tourist planes and to entertain 
travelers on man’s newest conquest of an 
element. 

As the operation of the Langley makes 
money, he will (and he has the money in 
provision to do so) construct eight similar 
seadromes to be strung 375 miles apart 
between the 35th and 4oth parallels, north 
latitude, between Long Island and Ply- 
mouth. The 375 miles is an easy jump 
for any plane. Hence the project presages 
safe and convenient airplane passage 
across the ocean, direct competition with 
both sea ships and air ships. Flying time 
between the continents, Mr. Armstrong 
calculates, will be as low as 20 hrs. 


a cae 
Flights & Flyers 


For Traveling. E. Hamilton Lee, 
Boeing air mail pilot, last week logged his 
1,250,000th flying mile. He is the first 
flyer to travel so far. Last week he was 
374 years old. If he had walked four miles 
every hour since he was two and able to 
romp, not yet would he have trod 1,250,000 
miles. 

170 Passengers, greatest air load ever, 
flew for 100 miles over Lake Constance, 
Switzerland, on a trial flight of the 12- 
motored Dornier DO-X. 

Football Specials. Colonial Air 
Transport last week decided to operate 
special planes to Boston and New Haven 
for big football games there. Great Lakes 
Aircraft at Cleveland decided to send at 
least one plane to Ohio State University’s 
major games at Columbus. 
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A 
NEW 


PLANE 


New... but behind it is a 
record of 6,000,000 miles 


without a structural accident. 


The Viking is the American interpretation of 
the European F. B. A. ... built by Mr. Louis 
Schreck who, for the past fifteen years, has 
concentrated his efforts upon the development 
of a moderate size flying boat. He has been 
eminently successful... the Schreck is one of 
the best known planes in Europe, Asia, South 
America and Canada... it is standard equip- 
ment in the French Navy, where it receives 
strenuous use in training pilots, and with the 
French fleet at sea. 

Founded upon Schreck experience—built by 
American capital, by American workmen; pow- 
ered with an American engine—the Viking is 
a plane of sturdy construction, exceptional sta- 
bility, safe flying qualities, and fine all round 
performance. 

We shall be glad to send you full particulars. 


The VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 


89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 


VIKING 


"“hivue 

Fees see ee ehlUttCt 
inte aia em ner ees ll 

. 6 She ele «3 
Chek b Cat Sea level). os se 70 Wy eran, 
ee re 
DM, Gaepathy . 6 mi aes ss «SOS 
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As). ‘a thie #4 6 belied a ee ee 


view FLYING BOAT 


Engine—Wright J-6, R760 
(Photo shows Hispano sates 

Length . . ; 

Height (on wheels) 

Span 

Wing Area . 


Capacity 








205 11. P. 


99 ft. 4 in. 
11 ft. 3 in. 
42 ft. 3 in. 
448 sa. ft. 
Four persons 
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He doesn’t look as if 
he hated it... 





Be he used to hate ChristmasShop- 

ping. You Jet he did!—You know 
how exasperating it is to a man to 
go Christmas Shopping at the last min- 
ute when he can’t put it off any longer, 
when the crowds are worst, and he can’t 
find what he wants, and he wastes a lot 
of time, and finally “buys anything’’ to 
get it over with. Phew! What a job! 


LISTEN, don’t do it that way. Do your Christ- 
mas Shopping the man’s own way—especially 
invented for you—right at your desk—have it 
all over in a short time. Simple, easy, satisfac- 
tory all round. In fact, ~~ shopping is all done 
for you, all ready. All you have to do is say, 
“Mr. Low, send me this and this and this. .« .”’ 
and that’s all. 


JUST LOOK over our Book of Gifts. It con- 
tains the year’s smartest gifts from the world’s 
smartest sources. In an hour or so you'll find 
what you want for everyone. Gifts that will 
delight your friends yet treat your pocket-book 


gently. Dictate a letter to your stenographer. | 


Write a check, and it’s DONE! 

Does that appeal to you? Okay! Just send us 
the coupon Calvwr with your nameand address 
on it and we promise you the easiest Christmas 
Shopping you ever did in your life. Our Book 
of Gifts is free. Asking for it doesn’t obligate 
you to buy anything. But if you do buy, we 
deliver free, guarantee safe delivery, and will 
refund your money in full on any gifts you 
don’t like and return to us. 


Our 
complete 
catalog 
184 
pages 
contains 
over 
6000 
gifts to 
choose 
from. 


Daniel Low’s 
Gifts for 62 years 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
267 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Okay, Mr. Low. I'll try your easy way of 


Christmas Shopping. Send me your Book of 
Gifts free and without obligation. 





Name___ 





Address 


City —State_ eS 
seesseeesesPleace print name and addresgeecesseeect 
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Football 


After practicing for a week in Phila- 
delphia, California’s Golden Bears (aver- 
age, 182 lb.) roughed Gentle and mastered 
Masters after he had scored one touch- 
down. Penn woke up to the hidden ball 
trick after the second period and nobody 
could score at all. California 12, Penn 7. 


When Cagle made the Army’s third 
touchdown Harvard looked through, but 
Harding caught a long pass standing on 
the goal line, then fell across it, and 
57,000 people saw Wood kick the goal 
that tied the score. Army 20, Harvard 20. 


Cornell could not put anything in Witt- 
mer’s way when he snaked a kick-off past 
them for a touchdown, but after that ex- 
citement Princeton rooters sat drearily 
while red jerseys went through centre, 
guard, tackle for safe gains. Cornell 13, 
Princeton 7. 


Georgia Tech’s Golden Tornado, puffed 
out last fortnight by North Carolina, last 


| week cracked Florida’s Alligators, 1g—7. 








Dowler ran down the sidelines for one 
score, Hart threw to Yablock for another 
in the first period, later they made another 
for luck. Colgate 21, Indiana 6. 


After their first touchdown Ohio State 


| held everything to beat Michigan 7 to o. 


In bed with a bad leg, Coach Knute 
Rockne told his team to start Savoldi at 
fullback so as to give Moon Mullins a 
rest. Substitute Savoldi smashed the line 
and skirted ends for a total of 173 yards 
while other Notre Damerungs, inspired, 
ripped Wisconsin up, 19—o. 


Captain Glassgow ran 78 yards on the 
first play to score a touchdown which Iowa 
never managed to repeat and which it took 
Illinois all afternoon to tie, 7—7. 


Surprised by Oregon State’s touchdown, 
eleven Warner-coached Stanford Cardi- 
nals got angry. Stanford 40, Oregon 
State 7. 

While Quarterback Marsters of Dart- 
mouth was taking brief rests on the side- 
lines, the game with Columbia had the air 
of a reunion. At other times Quarterback 


Marsters rushed up and down the field 
with the ball under his arm. Dartmouth 


| 34, Columbia o. 


Yale and Brown started a football series 
50 years ago, have played 35 times. Until 
last week Yale had won 29 times. Little 
Albie Booth, whose longest run was 16 
yards, kept running till he made the 30th 


| victory. Yale 14, Brown 6. 


Pitt’s panthers pitapatted round Ne- 
braska; the line poked holes, Fullback 
Parkinson plunged twice: for touchdowns. 
Pittsburgh 12, Nebraska 7. 

Gene McEver and his team-mate Hack- 
man taxied 45 yards on short gains to ring 


the metre. Tennessee 6, Alabama o. 


At the end of the first half Duke led 


the Navy by a point; in the second Duke’s 
tired spunky team was worn down by a 
Navy squad kept fresh by substitutions. 
Navy 45, Duke 13. 


Numerous Cougars led by one Schwartz 
scored when they needed to most. Wash- 
ington State 20, Washington 13. 


In Portland, Idaho got in Oregon’s ce- 
ment mixer and came out smooth and 
moist. Idaho 7, Oregon 34. 


o—— 
Brobdingnagian 

On the S. S. Olympic in Southampton, 
England, last week, carpenters went to 
work on a bunk. They tore out the end of 
it, made it much longer. They put a row 
of thick struts under it to make it bear 
twice a normal sleeper’s weight. The 
White Star Line took these precautions, 
not because it had accepted an elephant 
as a first class passenger, but because a 

















PRIMO CARNERA & FRIEND 
Shoes, 214; hat, 123; collar, 24. 


prospective passenger named Primo Car- 
nera is proportioned like the giants of 
myth. 

Passenger Carnera, an Italian pugilist, 
planned his trip to the U. S. as a busi- 
ness venture. He felt that he ought to 
make money in a country where the big- 
gest man who ever held the heavyweight 
championship (Jess Willard) was only 6 
ft. 6 in. high and weighed but 250 |b.; 
where a recent contender (Victorio Cam- 
polo), called sensationally big, weighed 
only 225 lb. and was only 6 ft. 64 in. high. 
Fighter Carnera is 6 ft. 114 in. high and 
weighs 280 lb. with nothing on. His shoes 
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Arwarer Kent 


SCREEN-GRID 





RADIO 


Have the satisfaction of saying: 
“LT own the best” 


This is only one of the exquisite cabinets de- 

signed expressly for Atwater Kent Screen-Grid 

Radio. There are many others—for every home 

and purse. Table model receivers, $88 and $100, 

without tubes. Electro-Dynamic table speaker, 

$34. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
and in Canada. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY A. ATWATER KENT, PRESIDENT 





HALL we tell you that Atwater Kent Screen-Grid 

Radio is incomparably finer than you have heard ? 
It is not through extravagant statement that almost 
three million Atwater Kents have been sold. 


Shall we boast of unchallenged leadership from the 
beginnings of radio? Radio progress is too meteoric to be 
influenced by achievements of the past. 

There is but one test—one proof of supremacy. Listen, 
compare. 


Open your ears, mind and finest sensibilities to a 
charm of tonal purity, an exquisiteness of harmonic 
sound which we sincerely believe has never before 
escaped from space by the mysterious channel of radio. 

Test the range to far places—needle-point selectivity 
—sensitivity that captures all of music—literally all. 
Not merely the sound but the throb and the thrill! Re- 
sults you can get only from the hundred-times-more- 
powerful Screen-Grid tubes, used as only Atwater Kent 
uses them! j 

This priceless thing is fittingly encased in cabinets of 
infinite variety and style, beautifully made in rare 
woods. In appearance, Atwater Kent Radio will delight 
you as greatly as will its loveliness and variety of tone. 

Test it calmly and critically in your own home. You 
will incur no obligation. If the superb quality of its 
reception does not convince you, no one will try to. 


There is deep satisfaction in owning the best—and 
regret which grows from day to day if what you have is 
less than best. 


ON THE AlR—Av-water Kent Radio Hour, Sunday Evenings, 9:15 
(Eastern Time), WEAF network of N. B.C. Atwater Kent Mid-Week Pro- 
gram, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern Time), WJZ network of N. B.C. 





4827 WissaAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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are size 214 and weigh 74 lb. apiece. His 
collars are size 24, his hats 123. He used 
io be a wrestler but switched to boxing 
because he found no one willing to wrestle 
with him. Once at a country fair, annoyed 
by a strongman, he picked the strongman 
up, spanked him, was hailed as a fighter. 
He has fought a year and one-half, won 14, 
lost none. In the U. S. he will be managed 
by one William Duffy, sly Manhattan fixer 
and his partner Peter (“the goat’’) Stone. 


—_©— 


Notes 


In Seoul, Korea, Sprinter Eldracher of 
Germany raced 100 metres in 10 3/10 
sec. against a runner from Japan—a 
world’s record if it is allowed. Before 
the afternoon was over narrow-hipped 
Miss Kinuye Hitomi covered the same 
distance in 12 sec.—a world’s record for 
ladies. 


Young John Straley of Paulding, Ohio, 
said to Umpire Clyde Crone what many 
sandlot players often long to say to um- 
pires. With a quick fist Umpire Crone 
did what umpires often long to do to fresh 
players. Straley fell awkwardly, did not 
get up. Policemen escorted Crone from 
the field, held him in $5,000 bail for man- 
slaughter. 


On Oct. 20, 1910, the Chicago Tribune 
published on its front page, surrounded by 
a heavy black margin, a brief obituary 
surmounted by an urn and supported by 
a wreath. Last week, by request of a 
Philadelphian, the Tribune published the 
same obituary: 

HOPE—Beloved daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fan of this city departed this life 
yesterday afternoon at the West Side 
Ball Park after a lingering illness of nine 
innings. She was attended by thirty 
thousand physicians who did all in their 
power to save her, but with comparatively 
little success. She rallied a little in the 
second inning but a terrific relapse in the 
third defied the most heroic measures and 
reduced her pulse, respiration and tem- 
perature until they were perceptible to 
only the most prejudiced observers. The 
heartless conduct of nine conspirators 
from a place called Philadelphia hastened 
her untimely end. The remains will lie 
in state today at the park, weather per- 
mitting, and the funeral will probably be 
later. She leaves two sisters, Faith and 
Charity, neither of whom was present 
yesterday. Philadelphia papers please 
copy. 


Last week the New York Herald Tribune 
published the following headline: ASSO- 
CIATION MAKES INDOOR POLO 
BALL OF SOFT RUBBER OFFICIAL. 
By that it meant that the Indoor Polo 
Association met and decided that instead 
of an inflated, small-size basketball, indoor 
polo players will hereafter play with a new 
ball, 44 in. thick like the old one, but of 
a sponge rubber composition, leather-cov- 
ered with only one seam and without the 
lacings that made the old ball swerve 
crazily when you hit a long drive. The 
association also decided that although no 
indoor polo player has ever been good 
enough to have a ten-goal handicap, Win- 
ston Guest was too good to have anything 
less. 


A RT 


Pittsburgh’s 28th 


With usual fanfare, the 28th annual 
Carnegie Institute International Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings opened last week in Pitts- 
burgh. On Founder’s Day the afternoon 
before the doors were opened to the pub- 
lic, prize winners were announced. By that 
time the jury had dispersed. 

Painters and critics, never much pleased 
at Carnegie juries’ selections, began to 
snarl, declaring that the canvases were 
picked by ad-men and suitable only for 
reproduction in Sunday supplements. 
This year no great name was accorded a 
prize. 

The first award was won by Felice 
Carena of Italy, whose picture The Studio 
(see p. 63) was largest in the exhibition. 
It depicts the interior of an Italian atelier 
as it probably never appeared. Although it 
is old-fashioned, shrewd critics observed 
its prize-winning attributes—size, arrest- 
ing subject matter, the “important-work” 
appearance of a tour de force. Felice 
Carena, little known in the U. S., is an 
officially recognized painter in Italy, an 
instructor in Florence’s Academia di Belle 
Arte. He was born in Turin in 1880 and 
studied largely by himself. His painting 
has traversed the usual “periods,” Ro- 
mantic, Classic, Modern. The Studio, 
though recent, gives little hint of his later 
manner. 

First prize at Carnegie is $1,500. But 
this year a special prize of $2,000 was 
donated by Albert Carl Lehman, Pitts- 
burgh steel man, for the best purchasable 
painting. Painter Carena also won this 
prize, and his picture was bought by Donor 
Lehman. William J. Glackens, U. S. painter 
and illustrator, won the second prize 
($1,000). His Bathers, Ile Adam, hot in 
color and thin in texture, is composed in a 
lively, anecdotal manner. 

Georges Dufrenoy, French conservative, 
won third prize ($500) for a richly colored, 
rather thickly painted still life of brocade, 
a vase, a fiddle. Paris painters, recalling 
Carnegie’s previous recognition of more 
salient French painters (first prize, 1927, 
to Henri Matisse; first prize, 1928, to 
André Derain) were considerably puzzled 
by this award. 

Edward Bruce painted an Italian pear 
tree, leafless, in full blossom (see p. 63). 
This canvas won first honorable mention 
and $300. Meticulously Painter Bruce had 
picked out each bud against a leaden sky, 
producing a pleasant, symmetrically com- 
posed picture, eclectic, Japanesque. It is 
not particularly remarkable, but Edward 
Bruce has not long been a painter. U. S. 
merchant, banker, lawyer, he quit business 
in 1922, aged 43, and retired to Italy to 
study under U. S. Painter Maurice Sterne. 
who was a member of this year’s jury of 
award. 

Conspicuously absent from the exhibi- 
tion are the works of greatly famed artists. 
Among the well known names represented 
were: Sir John Lavery, who paints interi- 
ors, genre and Lady Lavery; Jean Louis 
Forain, famed French satirist; Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel, chic portraitist, one- 
time fashion artist for Publisher Condé 
Nast (Vogue, Vanity Fair). Many of the 
painters are hitherto unknown to the U. S. 





One of them—Mme. Tamara de Lempicka 
—attracted much attention with her mono- 
tone grey Portrait of Doctor B(oucard), 
as meticulously drawn as a machine de- 
sign (see p. 63). Mme. de Lempicka is a 
Polish woman who lives in Paris. 





~— 


Roerich’s Shrine 

On Manhattan’s socially outworn River- 
side Drive, a skyscraper-Museum, dedi- 
cated to one man, was formally opened 
last week. The man was Professor 
Nicholas Constantinovich Roerich (Time, 
July 1), famed Russian painter-writer- 
explorer-philosopher. The brick sky- 
scraper, designed by Architect Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, uniquely graduated in tone 
from deep purple at the base to white at 
the top, symbolizes “growth,” houses more 
than 1,000 of Professor Roerich’s exotic 
paintings, is dedicated to international cul- 
ture, world peace. Present at the dedica- 
tion was the Professor himself and his two 
apple-cheeked sons. His audience wan- 
dered through the museum, marveled at 
the “Hall of the East” in which roo ritual 
lights burned before a Tibetan shrine. The 
audience included turbanned Indians, 
grave Chinese, eager U. S. intellectuals, a 
brown woman with gems fastened in her 
nose, a plump white woman wearing a 
jingling Colombian Indian costume. Ker- 
mit Roosevelt dropped his eyes against 
curious stares. Natacha Rambova, white 
turbanned and weighted with gold invited 
the avid to her studio. Esoteric prattlers 
shook the Professor’s hands and looked 
for cheese wafers to nibble. There were no 
refreshments. 





Wright’s Pyramids 

At “Taliesin,” his Wisconsin stronghold, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect whose 
friends have incorporated his genius for 
safe-keeping (Time, Oct. 7), announced 
last week a new and puzzling project. For 
Manhattan’s Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie he has designed four 18-story, 
glass-walled residential towers, intended 
to be the first demonstration of ideas which 
Architect Wright has mulled over for 30 
years. 

In his plans Architect Wright has “over- 
turned the pyramids and lengthened their 
lines perpendicularly.” Thus, at the top the 
towers are much larger than at the bot- 
tom. Each tower rests on a gigantic con- 
crete pedestal; each is supported by a core 
of solid concrete through the centre. Archi- 
tect Wright explained that his scheme 
was specially good for a crowded city be- 
cause there space is more valuable the 
higher it is off the ground. 

Laymen found the inverted pyramids 
difficult *to visualize; architects thought 
they would be difficult to realize. The fol- 
lowing obstacles were anticipated: 

Manhattan has a zoning law which stipu- 
lates that the sides of skyscrapers be set 
back at intervals, thus tapering the build- 
ing towards the top to allow maximum light 
and air to the streets. 

A pyramid casts the minimum shadow 
for its cubic capacity. Conversely, an up- 
side-down pyramid would cast the maxi- 
mum, keeping the lower floors in shade at 
all times. At high noon the towers would 
be completely in their own shadows. 
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Largest in the Exhibition, it got first prize. 
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Id PEAR TREE Doctor B 
Painter Bruce’s teacher was on the jury. ... got attention but no mention. 
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ANGARS 


PERMANENT 
FIRE-PROOF 
LOW COST 


The broad and prac- 
tical experience of 
this organization 
gained over a period 
of years in the con- 
struction and erection 
of steel buildings has 
been applied with 
equal success to the 
building of airplane 
hangars. Our knowl- 
edge and experience 
in building steel han- 
gars is at your disposal. 





Thomas & Armstrong | 
Company, Dept. A-1 
Airplane Hangar Division 


LONDON, OHIO 
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BOUND COPIES ,o,ME 


—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 








can own the books of permanent 

nah on allsubjects at ~~ ly low 
cost, by using‘ ‘our new cata Books 
for * as your guide to selec- 
tion, Many bargains—fascinating books 
of information, we pe — 
? WONDERFUL SAVINGS. EE 
pe today for your oon ‘FREE 

Subscript musual Rates 
N.Y. Publishing Co., “Dept. 8M 25 Dominick St., NewYork 
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The New Pictures 


Welcome Danger (Paramount). Like 
all Harold Lloyd’s comedies, this is built 
around a character fundamentally sensi- 
ble and likable but who seems crazy be- 
cause of some predominant trait or mania. 
Botany is the current mania and the char- 
acter is a police chief’s son who, asked to 
help out on the force because the present 
captain thinks he might be a chip off the 
old block, gets interested in fingerprints 
when he finds that they are like leaves— 
no two alike. Lloyd took six months mak- 
ing Welcome Danger as a silent film, then 
made it over again putting in dialog where 
it fitted. All the big scenes are movement, 
and talk makes the shorter ones funnier, 
helps the action get started. The gags, 
like Lloyd’s lecture on the petunia in the 
finger-print studio, are meaningless when 
separated from the context but uproarious 
in it. Originally Welcome Danger was 
three hours long. Lloyd cut it himself at 
previews in a small town near Los Angeles, 
marking cuts whenever the audience 


| stopped laughing. Best shots: Lloyd’s ac- 


count of his love-affair with a girl whose 
picture he obtained from a photomaton 
machine that functioned faultily; the 
fight with the dope ring; getting the 
police commissioner’s fingerprint. 


—_—o— 


The Devil’s Pit (New Zealand). None 
of the many cameras searching out strange 


| races of the world has ever caught one in 


the process of creating its legends, yet it 
is easy for people who have never seen any 
Maoris to believe that these in The Devil’s 
Pit are not modern but ancient men. Pro- 
ducer Lew Collins took a year photograph- 
ing them in New Zealand. Flabby Maoris 
desperately fight with sticks and spears, 
standing face to face in the Japanese man- 
ner, all because one chief’s son has killed 
his rival for the hand of another’s daugh- 
ter. The story is simple enough to keep 
moving under its weight of rather dull 
local color—Maoris feasting and testing 
their strength, hurled down hillsides by 
battle, or sticking out their tongues and 
making faces while they dance. Best shot: 
reflection in water of the great pattern 
of trees in which the tribe clings, swing- 
ing as they sing a good-bye song for 
tribesmen going away. 


——- + 


Venus (United Artists), No poet’s 
goddess of pearl rising from the dark blue 
of an Aegean wave is Constance Talmadge, 
but a distracted flippant Venus left over 
from a past, an extravagantly rococo period 
of the cinema. Action of this silent picture 
hinges on a report, visibly confirmed, that 
Miss Talmadge has entertained a yachting 
party by riding nude on a surf-board off 
the island of Cyprus. When the captain 
of the yacht accidentally kills instead of 
merely reproving a nasty fellow who made 
remarks about her, Miss Talmadge dis- 
charges him. Later, finding out why he 
did it, she demonstrates effectively how 
sorry she feels about her mistake. The 
direction and acting are no better than the 
story but Algiers, Genoa and the Mediter- 
ranean are finely photographed. Typical 


shot: the Princess and the Captain meeting 
at the edge of the desert. 


A Brooklyn woman had three daughters, 
Norma, Constance, Natalie. From a four- 
room cold-water apartment in Flatbush, 
two of them got in the movies and grew 
up acting. The third (Natalie) followed 
them at a distance and was married by a 
film funnyman, Buster Keaton. Norma 
succeeded quickly because she was a beau- 
tiful, ambitious girl, not restless or perhaps 
intelligent enough to have any desires that 
her work and her growing fame did not sat- 
isfy. Connie, younger and less poised than 
Norma, went to the studios every day and 














CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


. Says she is through. 


sometimes, with a small boy she met in a 
casting director’s office, had fun imitat- 
ing the actors waiting there for jobs. Di- 
rector Ralph Ince noticed her and put her 
in a crowd in A Tale of Two Cities. Before 
long she got a better chance as a country 
girl in Griffith’s Jntolerance. While Norma, 
as ‘the wife of Producer Joseph Schenck. 
was playing serious roles, Connie became 
the most popular of all screen comedi- 
ennes, successful in Polly of the Follies, 
East is West, Dulcy, Her Sister from 
Paris, until by degrees, for no definite 
reason, she stopped working regularly. 
She seemed bored by pictures. She 
offered no explanation to her friends who 
pointed out that she had been divorced 
from her first two husbands—one John 
Pialaglou, tobacco importer, and Capt. 
Alastair MacIntosh, equerry of the Prince 
of Wales—because she complained she 
could not be a wife and make pictures. 
Last spring when she married one Town- 
send Netcher, Chicago merchant, she said 
that she would never act again. Venus 
was made before her wedding. 
—o-—— 


The Soul of France (French). What 
the War did to one French family is told 
here with a little romantic sentiment, a 
little propaganda, and a solid hour of 
battle action taken partly from war office 
records. No U. S. film has the first siege 
of Verdun as well as this, or the retreat 
from the Marne, or General Gallieni’s tax- 
icab army going out to save Paris. 
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Do YOU... +++ SMOKE MORE 
WHEN THE 
GANG GATHERS? 











ANOTHER GOOD INTRODUCTION 
TO $PUD’S COOLER SMOKE! 


When the boys assemble for a big evening at small proven 16% cooler. That “16% cooler” heightens 
stakes...do you smoke lots of cigarettes? Then your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. 
make those cigarettes Spuds. Make your last bid It deals out the new freedom in hearty old- 







of the long evening from a mouth and throat [gaa fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better 
moist-cool and comfortable...with your stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


tobacco senses still keen! Spud’s smoke is Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 





“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 
ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten . . . continued 


and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ Pp ul D CIGARETTES 
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PRIVATE CRUISES 
NEW YORK ZozhcTROPICS 


yA 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 
GULF of MEXICO 
CARIBBEAN SEA 
to PUERTO 
CORTES 


HONDURAS 





A short and delightful 
yachting trip is offered in 
this new type of service. 

Three beautiful new steam- 
ers of nearly six thousand 
tons sailing from New York 
every Saturday and on alternate Wednes- 
days. 


| MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Stutterer 


In Kovno, Lithuania, a gentleman dis- 
appeared. The local soviet announced a 
reward “for the finding of the corpse of 
Judge Dmitri Petrovitch, believed to have 
been drowned in the Neva. Height, six 
feet; hair, black; eyes, brown; special 
identification: he stutters.” 





© 





Watcher 


In Trenton, N. J., Mrs. Elsie Hudak 
sued for divorce, said: ‘““My husband set 
me to watch a mouse hole in our home. 
. . . I let the mouse get away and he beat 
me severely with a broom handle.” 


o—— 





Chewer 





Fitted with six luxurious cabins, each 
with a private bath, and each equipped with twocom- 
fortable single beds (not the usual steamer berths). o’ 

Ten or twelve congenial friends will find this cruise ideal a 


from every standpoint. If a private yachting party is incon- * 
venient, these steamers, of course, offer a high-class individual 


Passenger service. 
Advance reservations are necessary. For further information, rates, 
sailings and reservations, apply to: 






CUYAMEL FRUIT CoO., 
Masonic Temple Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


ATLANTIC NAVIGATION CORP., 
17 Battery Place 
New York, New York 


or 


J. J. KELLEHER, Traffic Manager, 
New Orleans, La. 





Learn 


ACCOUNTANCY 


| awserivel| 
Coaching 


plus 
PRACTICAL 


etjeutrustese! 


Prepare for 
C. P. A. 
Exams. 
7. 

A Bigger Job 
in 
Accounting 
7 
Executive 
Position in 
Business 





Now available for spare-time study —a modern 
course of University grade, including personal 
contact with a C. P. A. in your own community. 


You get more than mail instruction. 
You receive personal coaching, in 
accounting theory and practice, by 
our local Advisory Member. 


Personal 
Contact 















Unit The course is not a set of books, but 
Lecture a series of printed loose-leaf lec- The 
Plan tures which come to you as your saint 
study progresses. 26 foot Hack- 
. . ercraft, iltus- 
Double If youmust discontinue yourcourse, trated’ above, 
Assurance tuition ceases. If you fail to pass which is captur- 


ing sO many 
“*firsts’’ in outstand- 
ing international re- \ 
gattas, standardizes on 
the 200 H. P. valve-in- 
head Kermath. Thisis the \ 
Kermath equipped model 
which was victorious at the *= 
Concorso International at Venice against nine of Europe's fastest run- 
abouts. Write today for the handsome new Kermath catalog which 


C.P.A. exams, wecontinue instruc- 
tion free. (Qualified beginners re- 
quire only 2 years’ instruction from 
us to prepare for C. P.A.) 

Write for booklet, “*‘The Universal 
Language of Business.” It’s free,no 
obligation; no salesman will call, 





Bee See Ss I fully describes the Kermath line. 410 200H.P. $296 to $2300, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 
1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5885 Commonwealth Ave. , Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St., W., Toronto, Ontario 


“‘A Kermath Always Runs’”’ 





Gentlemen : 

Please send me, without obligation, Booklet 2G. 
DOB cindiitiiewiedicnitiniindtcniainnnnteninemasinhe 
Bo ne Se eo 
Bo ctrtccccwceccsceccancanentmonstts pesascsaeata’ 


City and State 











In Lebanon, IIl., one Bertram Smith, 


| college student, chewed 45 sticks of gum, 
| broke the world’s chewing gum record, 
| got diabetes from excess of sugar. 





Liar 

In Collinsville, Ill., a contest was held 
on “Homecoming Day” to find the biggest 
liar in Southern Illinois. A $20 gold piece 
was awarded one Ernestine Smith, editress 
of the Columbia (Illinois) Star. The lie: 
her auto fell into a mudhole, sank in three 


| weeks to Singapore, China. 


a 





Reader 


In Denver, one Albert T. Frohn sat on 
his front porch, read a book. Out of no- 
where dashed a runaway automobile, 
scooted across the lawn, hurtled onto the 


| porch, pinned Mr. Frohn to the wall. In- 


juries: leg fracture, loss of half an ear. 


v 


| Peeker 


Near Poughkeepsie, Oscar Widmer, 50, 
weatherman, spent many evenings wander- 


| ing, with club and dog, along deserted 


roads, peeking at couples in parked auto- 


| mobiles. Recently he was hailed to court, 


charged with opening the door of an auto- 
mobile belonging to one Thomas Wright, 
pulling the leg of Mr. Wright’s lady com- 
panion, “twitting”’ Mr. Wright, whose 
companion was Mrs. Wright. Weather- 
man Widmer’s sentence: 30 days. 


—~@ 





Peerer 


In Springfield, N. J., an automobile pro- 
ceeded down the road in a manner that in- 
terested a motorcycle patrolman. Draw- 
ing alongside, he found Driver Frank Ur- 


| ban, his hands off the wheel, peering into 


a compass in his lap. 
—<~ 





Fingers 
In Lynn, Mass., one Francis Joseph 
Whitehead was born with two ring-fingers 


' on each hand. 


Victim 

In San Rafael, Cal., Deputy Sheriffs 
Tracey and McGinnis spied a pair of life- 
less legs dangling from the tonneau of a 
speeding car. They drew guns, pursued; 
overtook it. McGinnis covered the driver, 
Tracey flashed his badge. 
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“Who’s the victim?” snarled Tracey. 

“That ain’t a victim, that’s a tailor’s 
dummy,” said the startled driver. 

4 —_—o— 

Twin 

In Los Angeles, Lucio Godino, Siamese 
twin, was arrested for traffic violations. 
Judge William M. Northrup suspended 
sentence because the innocent brother, 
Simplicio, pleaded that he should not be 
jailed or fined for Lucio’s offense. 


~ 
——— > 
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Key 


In Brooklyn, one Harry Pardee, printer, 
came home late, misplaced his key. Fear- 
ing to arouse his wife, he climbed to the 
elevated railroad station adjacent to his 
house, took off his coat, jumped for the 
roof. He missed, fell 40 feet to the pave- 
ment. Later the key, wedged in a match- 
box, was found in his pocket. 

ection 
Dog 


In Atlantic City, Patrolman Clifton 
Mann fired three shots at an injured dog. 
The first hit the right leg of one Clarence 
Beckett, railroad watchman. The second 
hit the dog, failed to kill it. The third hit 
the right leg of one Paul Robbins, coal 


and ice merchant. A motorcycle policeman | 


arrived, shot the dog. 


—~@ 
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Sport 


In Burlingame, Cal., Sport, police dog, | 


having once been bumped by an automo- 
bile, found that by barking a sound like 
the local traffic signal, automobilists would 
stop and he could cross the street leisurely. 

= 





Omen 

In Provincetown, Mass., the Mary A., 
schooner, sailed away on a fishing trip. 
Soon she hove back in sight, drifted near 
her dock while a sailor heaved a black cat 
over the side. Then, rid of the omen, she 
sailed away again. 


Birdie 








YY 


In Indianapolis, one M. J. Abbott, golf- | 


ing, tried for a birdie. When the ball 


landed on the fairway, a crow swooped | 


down, snatched the ball in its beak, flew 


away. “It’s a birdie,” said Golfer Abbott’s | 


merry companions. 


oe 





Fire 

In Rockville Center, L. L., a fire-alarm 
clanged, roused the Live Oak Volunteer 
Engine Co., which sped in search of the 


fire. After dashing vainly about the town, | 


they learned that their fire house was 
alight, had almost burned down. 


Swish-Swish 





In Dolores Cemetery, Tacubaya, Mex- | 
ico, a white ghost made off with a tomb- | 


stone, was surprised by a grave watchman. 

“Boo, whoo-00-00, woof, woof,” moaned 
the ghost. 

“Bang!” went the watchman’s gun. The 
tombstone fell to the ground and a sheet 
dropped off the shoulders of one Salvador 
Espinosa. 

“T didn’t think he’d shoot a ghost,” said 
Spook Espinosa, pained. 

“Correcto,” said the watchman, “but 
the ghosts in Dolores go ‘swish-swish,’ 
never ‘woof-woof,’ therefore I shoot.” 








G-Z AIRSHIP FACTORY AND DOCK 
oo. now under erection at Akron, Ohio 


BROBDINGNAGIAN 


OFFICE WINDOWS OF STEEL 


For today’s giants of the air .. . Goodyear 
Zeppelin builds the world’s largest air dock 
and factory, over 1000 feet long, containing 
50 million cubic feet. Here two great United 
States Government ships will be built, 
docked and serviced. 

Fenestrated—That G-Z workmen may 
have cheerful, healthful, convenient quar- 
ters, able engineers are Fenestrating this 
unique building. Fenestra Steel Windows 
brighten the working areas. Fenestra 
Hangar Doors simplify the service entrance. 

Daylighted-Airated—Through an effi- 
cient layout of Fenestra Windows, using 
thousands of square feet of steel and glass, 
the entire building will be flooded with day- 
light . . . Touch electric buttons and 
hundreds of windows open automatically; 
airation is under control. 

Dual— Double duty is done by the 
Fenestra Hangar Doors in the service 
entrance. Two-thirds glass, they’re both 
doors and windows. They’re one-man 
operated, too... “straight” sliding with 
ball-bearing wheels . . . rolling on tracks 
imbedded in the floor 
which carry them 
along parallel to the 
walls entirely out of 
the way. Open, they 
provide a clear space 
of any desired width 
up to 80 feet, with a 
height of 20 feet. 
Closed, they’re snug- 
tight and locked to 
the floors by con- 

WINDOORS cealed door bolts. 

-. . they do Prototype — This 

oe huge structure is but 
one of many Airport buildings in which 
Fenestra Products have been used to 
advantage. Outstanding example: The 
Ford Hangar at Dearborn with its 300 ft. 
wide “‘clear opening” doors. Others may be 
seen in every section of the country. 

Hangar Conscious—Airport operators, 
airport engineers and builders, municipal 
officials, or anyone interested in hangars 
will receive valuable information by sending 
in the coupon below .. . no obligation. 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3112 Griffin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me literature on Airplane 
Hangar Doors and Windows. 
Name 
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Save your 
eyes 


and concentrate all your attention on the 
job. Neo-Leum eliminates confusing re- 
flections of objects or light. Finished in 
dark green—nature’s eye-comfort color. 
Neo-Leum stimulates working speed, 
insures accuracy, adds efficiency. It 
also preserves new desk tops and renews 
old ones. Makes offices better looking and 
is a profitable, permanent investment. 


NEO-LEUM 


is its own best salesman and will demonstrate 
10 specific advantages over glass tops—besides 
costing one-third to one-half less. Use it 10 days 
without obligation. Use the coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


WAGEMAKER eee 
568 South Market St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please ship f. 0. b. Grand Rapids the following size Neo- 


VE 


7 






Leum top or tops which we agree to use for ten days, re- 

turning or remitting within this time. Size of desk top: 
in. by.. ; 

Name 

Address 


a lly 


be Se 


— en 
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Serving 
lin3l 
1 in 31 wired homes in the 
United States and its pos- 
sessions is served by the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
System. 

The Class A Stock of the 
Company yielding 8% in 
stock dividends may be pur- 
chased on a time payment 


plan. 


Write for our 16-page booklet 
“Time” on the Class A Stock 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway \, New York Cit 
LRN y 
x : © 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 
Oct. 27—-Nov. 2—Trenton, N. J. 








cele- 


brates 250th anniversary of its settlement. | 


Nov. 5-7—Nebraska celebrates its Dia- 


mond Jubilee. 
Nov. 11—Armistice Day. 


Foreign News 

Oct. 25—Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald sails from Quebec for England. 

Oct. 25-27—French Radical-Socialist 
party meets at Rheims. Party presidential 
candidate: Edouard Herriot. 

Oct. 28—Nov. 9—Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations meets at Kyoto. 

Oct. 29—British Parliament reconvenes 
at London. 


Oct. 30—General election in Ontario, 


Canada. 


Nov. 5—In England, Guy Fawkes’ Day | 


national celebration with fireworks and 
bonfires in commemoration of Fawkes’ 
“gunpowder plot” (1604). 

Nov. 9—Prince of Wales presides at 
dinner for all wearers of England’s Vic- 


| toria Cross (highest military decoration). 


Nov. g—Installation of Sir William 
Waterlow, new Lord Mayor of London. 


Aeronautics 


Oct. 27—Close of Southwestern aircraft 
exposition at Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 31—Close of Guggenheim safe air- 
craft exposition. 

Nov. 
conference at Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-17—Western aircraft show at 


Los Angeles. 
Nov. 1o—Opening of Hawaiian Air- 


| ways, Ltd., new inter-island air service. 


Nov. 11—Dedication of Municipal Air- 
port at Duluth, Minn. 
Science 

Oct. 29—Nov. 7—World engineering con- 
gress at Tokyo. 

Oct. 31—Mme. Marie Curie honor guest 
of American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, in Manhattan. 

Medicine 


Oct. 25—Close of meeting of American 


| Academy of Ophthalmology & Otalaryn- 
| ology at Atlantic City. 


Music 

Oct. 28—Opening of 24-~week Manhattan 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 
Education 

Oct. 25—Columbia University begins 
six-day celebration of its 175th anni- 
versary. 


Sport 

FooTBaLy (Nov. 2) 

East: Cornell v. Columbia at Ithaca; 
Harvard v. Florida at Cambridge; Penn- 
sylvania v. Navy at Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burgh v. Ohio State at Pittsburgh; Prince- 
ton v. Chicago at Princeton; Army v. 
South Dakota at West Point; Yale v. 
Dartmouth at New Haven. 

South: Georgia v. Tulane at Columbus; 
Georgia Tech v. Notre Dame at Atlanta; 


8-10o—Intercollegiate aeronautic | 














NEWS = LETTER 


A Vital, 
Pulsing Weekly 

CIENCE NEWS- 

LETTER is a popular 

publication filled with 
kernels of thoughtful scien- 
tific news and written in a 
vein that is extremely easy 
to read. You can spend one 
half-hour ‘a week with 
Science News-Letter, be de- 
lightfully entertained all the 
while,and finish withadozen 
new and intensely interest- 
ing germs of thought. The 
ideas given will help you 
in business and in the gen- 
eral science of living and 
knowing. Science News- 
Letter is both relaxing and 
instructing. 


Introductory offer— 
$1 for 13 weeks 


2199 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


sNecR 
RADIO 
AVIATION 


BOUND COPIES of Tive Now Ready 
—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 































MEDICINE 
HEALTH 
HEREDITY 





Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





Fresh from 
the Ocean i) 


College Inn 


Lobsterala Newburg 
to Serve at Home 


E salt tang of the sea lends frag- 
rancetothisCollege Inn Specialty! 
Hotel Sherman’s famous recipe pre- 
serves the delicacy of this exquisite 
food. Fresh from the lobster pots to 
us, and from us to you, College Inn 
Lobster a la Newburg will recall the 
luxury of a famous restaurant. 
Ready toservein your own home— 
quickly—conveniently. Buy it at all 
good food shops. College Inn Food 
Products Co., Chicago. 





wow College Inn 


obster 
| a a Newburg 


— = 
OBSTER 
ALA NEWB nell 








Chicken ala King... 
Welsh Rarebit ... Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Chop Suey. ., Cream of Tomato Soup 
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New! 
REMENTZ 
Self Adjudable.. 


WATCH BAND 





Simpl 
pee 4 


because 


perfectly 
simple! 


- ALL we say it’s "simply perfect”? Or 
“perfectly simple”? The tremendous 
success of this newest Krementz Wrist 
Watch Band says it is both! By means of 
the open links and a clever clasp, it at 
once becomes “self-adjustable” to any size 
wrist. Mannish looking! Smart! A ag 
accompaniment to the costliest watch. 

wonderful gift, or prize. Let your jeweler 
show you how easily it works. In Solid 
Gold or Platinum. Or Krementz Quality 
Rolled Gold on a Sterling Silver base. 
Write for booklet, and name of nearest 
jeweler. New Yorkers may phone our 
Fifth Avenue Office, Lackawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
Newark, N. J. 











Vanderbilt v. Alabama at Nashville; 
V. P. I. v. Washington & Lee at Blacks- 
burg. 

Midwest: Minnesota v. Indiana at 
Indianapolis; Nebraska v. Kansas at Lin- 
coln; Northwestern v. Illinois at Evans- 
ton; Wisconsin v. Purdue at Madison. 

West: Southern California v. California 
at Los Angeles; Redlands v. Pomona at 


| Redlands; Stanford v. California Tech at 


Palo Alto. 

FootBatt (Nov. 9) 

East: Brown v. Dartmouth at Provi- 
dence; Columbia v. Colgate at New York; 
N. Y. U. v. Georgia at New York: Penn- 
sylvania v. Penn State at Philadelphia; 
Princeton v. Lehigh at Princeton; Navy 
v. Georgetown at Annapolis; Wesleyan v. 
Williams at Middletown; Yale v. Mary- 
land at New Haven. 

South: Alabama v. Kentucky at Mont- 
gomery; South Carolina v. North Carolina 
at Columbia; Tulane v.-Alabama Poly at 
New Orleans; Vanderbilt v. Georgia Tech 
at Nashville; Virginia v. V. P. I. at Char- 
lottesville. 

Midwest: Chicago v. Wisconsin at Chi- 
cago; Illinois v. Army at Urbana; Iowa 
v. Minnesota at Iowa City; Notre Dame 
v. Drake at Chicago; Ohio State v. 
Northwestern at Columbus. 

West: California Tech v. Redlands at 
Pasadena; Southern California v. Nevada 
at Los Angeles; Washington v. Stanford 
at Seattle; Washington State v. Idaho at 
Pullman. 

Horses. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Boston Horse Show. 

Nov. 7-13—National Horse Show in 


Manhattan. 
GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—every door in a tene- 
ment opens on drama (Pulitzer Prize- 


| winner). 


JouRNEY’s Enp—those well-bred Eng- 
lishmen are still at war. 

Ir’s A Wise Curtp—funny complica- 
tions caused by a fake pregnancy. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—splendid 
drama (Tchekov, Anet, the Quinteros), 
splendidly acted at top price of $1.50. 

StricTLy D1IsHONORABLE — ludicrous 
scherzo about a speakeasy and an innocent 
but willing beauty. — 


THE CRIMINAL CopE—the laws of God’ 


are not on the statutes. 

June Moon—magnificent satire on 
songwriting by Ring W. Lardner & George 
S. Kaufman. 

Musical: WuHoopreeE, Fottow Turv, 
Tue Littte SHOw, Hot CHOCOLATES, 
SwEET ADELINE, GEORGE WHITE’s SCAN- 
DALS. 


Best Pictures 


DisraeLI—George Arliss makes this 
drama of the Prime Minister who loved 
peacocks, gardening and Queen Victoria 
as exciting as detective fiction. 

HALLELUJAH—blackamoor joys and 
sorrows. 

BuLLpoc DrRuMMOoND—phantasms in a 
not-so-merry-England. 
| Wuy Brine Tuat Up?(Moran & Mack) 

—the “Two Black Crows” of record and 
radio fame, repeat their inane, hilarious 
dialog for the cinema. 





Hottywoop RevuE—elaborate photog- 


| raphy of the Ziegfeld idea. 











WHILE YOU 
BUILD 


VERY manworth the name hasan 

aim and ambition to build a solid 
competence—but too many ignore the 
call to live a full life while fulfilling 
life’s ambition, 





So much emphasis is laid on the in- 
dustrial possibilities of Piedmont 
Carolinas that many may not realize 
the richness and fullness of the life 
people live here. 

Nowhere in the nation are the pub- 
lic schools more uniformly high in 
character. 

Nowhere in this country are the gen- 
eral standards of living so genuinely 
sound and wholesome. 

A friendly hospitality here goes hand 
in hand with a remarkable industrial 
development. 


The mountains (highest east of the 
Rockies) beckon on one hand and the 
hunting and fishing of the coastal 
plainare only a few hours distant onthe 
other. Close by you find golf courses 
that are internationally famous. 
The climate in summer is equal to 
that of southern New York in tem- 
perature with 10° to 15° less humid- 
ity. The winters are 10° to 25° warmer. 
If living is as important to you as 
business success, here you may have 
both in fullest degree. 

If you have not received “Piedmont 
Carolinas,” may we suggest you write 
for it today? It is full of pertinent 


facts for business execu- 
tives. 








Please address Indus- 
trial Dept., Room 831, 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 








( 
( COUNTRY AIR 


(AND QUIET 


Enjoy all’ their benefits... 
only 28 minutes from 
Grand Central. A thor- 
oughly modern hotel in 
beautiful Lawrence Park. As 
accessible to everything as 
most residential sections of 
the City. Meals and service 
of the highest standard. 
Nightly concerts. Open 
American Plan. 


: arre 
G RAMATAN - 
( BRONXVILLE 
( NEW YORK 
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ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Shipped fresh. daily to over 2000 
dealers coast to coast. If you do 
not know the JONES DEALER in 
your locality let us introduce him, 


Jones Darny Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


In Wisconsin’s great dairy center — owned 
and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 











OUND COPIES of Time Now Ready. — Volume XIII (January- 


June, 1929) $5 Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 




















Insurance Company 
Growth 


[NSUBANCE companies increase their assets by three distinct 
methods. This is one of the reasons why their securities are 
among the finest investments. Among the companies in which 
Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds all three of these 
factors are operative to the highest degree. 


In the first place, the companies make a small profit on their 
underwriting operations. In well managed companies this profit 
is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. 


Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to maintain 
large reserves and surpluses. The income from the investment 
of these funds is, in older companies, always more than sufficient 
to meet dividend requirements and a portion remains to be added 
to the assets. 


Thirdly, the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from this 
source alone large gains are frequent in those companies main- 
taining shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not distributed 
as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more each 
year as their assets increase. Only those showing the highest 
rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware. 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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Human History 

Publishers this week fling the following 
meaty biographies into the literary arena: 
the gorgeous Borgias, a magnificent Med- 
ici, swaggering Cyrano de _ Bergerac, 
Napoleon and his nephew, two literary 
Englishmen and some eminent Asians. 

Tue INcREDIBLE Borcias—Klabund— 
Liveright ($2.50). 

LoRENZO THE MAGNIFICENT—David 
Loth—Brentano ($5). 

Since the World War the will-to-power 
is represented in the two extremes of 
public life: 1) the proletariat; 2) the 
tycoons. Less effectually was the same 
will represented during the early summer 
of Western civilization with the Borgias 
and Medici. Remembered for his ebulli- 
ent Peter the Czar, the late, great Klabund 
of the flashy pointillistic pen calls his post- 
humous panorama The Incredible Borgias. 
Why incredible? Because only a Borgia 


| could really love a Borgia, yet mostly be- 


cause the Borgia lust for power knew no 
bounds. “One must display to the mob an 
iron front,” said Rodrigo Borgia (1431- 
1503). “He who yields is already lost. He 
whose fist crashes upon their face—wins.” 
He said it to the meek, blue-eyed Pope 
Calixtus III, also a Borgia. And what 
could Calixtus do but make Rodrigo a 


| Cardinal? Rodrigo, who then became Pope 


| Alexander VI, 


had a wife whom be 


| kept subdued with sedatives for 13 years, 





had also a son Cesare (1476-1507) ruth- 
less as himself. Rodrigo-Alexander gave 
the wily, beautiful Cesare a cardinal’s ton- 
sure for slaying a bull. In return Cesare, 
who would strut into battle like a peacock 
and whose ablest engineer was painter- 
athlete-musician-sculptor Leonardo da 
Vinci,* helped his father by hoodwinking 
France’s Charles VIII, by outsmarting the 
latter’s moral crutch, the vicious book- 
burning reformer Savonarola. Next Cesare 
committed incest with Alexander’s daugh- 


*Also would-be aviation engineer. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, any 
book of any U.S. publisher, by com- 
municating with Ben Boswell, Time, 
Inc., enclosing check or money-order to 
cover regular retail price. If price is 


unknown, send $5 and Ben Boswell will 
remit correct change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


CLASS OF 1902—Ernst Glaeser, Viking, $2.50 
Comparable to All Quiet on the Western Front 
(Time, June 17) is this novel of a boy behind 
the Front in wartime Germany, and how he 
seeks sex while viewing labor, race-prejudice, 
philosophy, famine, profiteering, militarism, 
anti-militarism. (See Time, October 14.) 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS — Ernest Heming- 
way, Scribner, $2.50. Story of a U.S. ambulance 
lieutenant on thelItalian Front, and how the 
English nurse he loved died childbearing for 
him; Author Hemingway, visceral, circumstan- 
tial, is now more mature. (October 14.) 

A VERY NAKED PEOPLE— Albert Londres, 
Liveright, $3.00. Author Londres, able exposer 
of South American white slavery, here reports 
the Airican Black. (October 14.) 

SEEING GERMANY — E.M.Newman, Funk 
& Wagnalis, $5.00. First post-War German 
travel book, written wisely, anecdotally. 
(October 14.) 

THE MAN WHO RANG THE BELL-Milward 
Kennedy, Crime Club, $2.00. Murder on a 
doorstep. (October 14.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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ter Lucrezia (1480-1519), she who in- 
spired Michelangelo to erotic dreams, to 
paint the famed Leda and Venus. Alex- 
ander died by poison, Cesare died by an 
assassin’s dagger, Lucrezia died in her own 
repentance. Borgias all, they wished only 
Borgias to be Popes, to rule Italy, the 
world, Heaven, Hell. What were the Bor- 
gias? They were realists and all the rest 
were Christians, they were a Centaur— 
thus answers the great, imaginative Biog- 
rapher Klabund. 

When Rome’s Borgias were at their hot 
zenith, the star of Florence’s Medici was 
setting. Yet the Medici also had their day 
—Lorenzo di Piero di Cosimo de’ Medici 
(1449-92) was not in name only magnifi- 
cent. True, his family’s founder was a 
mere medico—hence the name Medici. 
All the same, when gay, ugly, gaudily- 
dressed Lorenzo flung a party the whole 
town knew, and probably attended. Where 
else lay Lorenzo’s magnificence? He was 
an ardent polygamist, a distiller of ornate 
but popular verse, the lavish Maecenas of 
Botticelli, da Vinci, Michelangelo, many 
another dauber. He was banker-showman- 


statesman-poet-scholar-libertine-farmer- | 
When | 


connoisseur-family man-intriguer. 
Lorenzo croaked, all Florence dumbly 
listened—though the Renaissance revival 
of such pagan classics as Plato’s Dialogues 
had revived conversational give-and-take. 
Politically Lorenzo was the living refuta- 
tion of Plato’s republican ideas. 
Medici believed that Florentines “were 
not a bit concerned about their govern- 
ment so long as it left them reasonably 
prosperous and _ well-entertained.” Let 
Biographer Loth continue the plumbing 
so ably in evidence throughout Lorenzo 
the Magnificent: Lorenzo “was perhaps a 
coward, a man of no principles and very 
little honor, inconstant, an opportunist, 
frivolous, and Epicurean. 
neither brute nor a fanatical hypocrite nor 


a lecherous beast. . . . All he wanted was | 


peace . . . the good things of this world, 
wealth, and fun and art and love and learn- 
ing.” 
Cyrano—Cameron 
day, Doran ($3.50). 


Rogers—Double- 


Tue Lire or NAPOLEON—Dmitri Mer- 


ezhkovsky—Dutton ($3). 

THE PHANTOM EMPEROR: THE Ro- 
MANCE AND TRAGEDY OF NAPOLEON III— 
Octave Aubry—Harper ($2.50). 


Many U. S. citizens go to Europe. Few 


know any history except the Anglo- 
American combination. But U. S. play- 
goers who have seen Walter Hampden 
act the Parisian smash of 1897, Edmond 
Rostand’s lyrical Cyrano de Bergerac, 
have gained an inkling of what 17th Cen- 
tury France was like. For swaggering, 
fork-tongued Gascon Cyrano actually 
lived, and in those melodramatic days. 


The Rogers biography reveals the real | 


Cyrano de Bergerac (1619-55) as “swords- 
man—libertine—man-of-letters.”’ Author 
of Walt Whitman the Magnificent Idler, 


Biographer Rogers now finds his pen clut- | 


tered at every turn with a man whose 
short, quick-tempered life-rhythm was the 
polar opposite of Old Walt’s. Cyrano’s 
nose was “long, high-bridged, and bony, 
curved like a Moorish sword-blade, some- 
what cleft at the extremity, and immensely 
arrogant.” Believing the world mocked at 
his appendage, Cyrano began making dili- 
gent study of the art of the sword. He 


The | 


But he was | 
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ZENITH 1o° .. , 


Asa manufacturer of one ofthe world’s \— 
highest quality radio receivers, Zenith 
naturally incorporates the Mershon 

Condenser in its finest models. 














When you buy your radio—ask if the y 
set you contemplate purchasing uses : 
the Mershon Condenser. It is import- 

ant to your enjoyment of radio. 
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became a fiendish practicer among the 
Musketeers and Cardinals’ Guards, and 
did not take up quieter. study until, 
wounded, aged 24, he turned philosophic 
disciple of Descartes’ foe—Libertin Gas- 
sendi, who also taught great Dramatist 
Moliére. As a writer, however, Cyrano 





LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 


“All he wanted was peace.” 


was definitely minor. Yet his Journey to 
the Moon, despite its preciousness, was an 
ably fantastic novel, compound of carica- 
ture and philosophy, and the inventive 
“science” in it anticipated Swift, Voltaire, 
Verne. Even Moliére was not above pil- 
fering Cyrano’s best comedy-scene. A 
beam falling from an upper story into the 
street released Cyrano from a life of 
wenches, duels, shames, brawls, intoxica- 
tions, fruitless ambitions, precious vani- 
ties—all of which, save the first, he actu- 
ally blamed on his nose. 

“Most of our Academicians,” opined 
Napoleon, “are writers whom one admires 
with a yawn.” His biographer Merezh- 
kovsky (pronounced Meer-ish-kawf-skee ) 
is not such a writer. A strange trilogy has 
“made” Merezhkovsky—a trilogy distin- 
guished by vividness, mysticism and sym- 
bolism. It consists of three novels, each 
one glorifying some significant man into 
an Antichrist—Julian the Apostate, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Peter the Great. But these 
are novels; the Merezhkovskian Life of 
Napoleon, less tightly woven than the 
author’s previous book on the same idol, 
distinguishes itself from the mass of 
Napoleonic lives by disclosing a secret. 
Secret of the Napoleonic will-to-power, 
reveals Biographer Merezhkovsky, was its 
isolation, its “islandness.” On an island 
(Corsica) Napoleon was born; on another 
(St. Helena) he died. Small Napoleon 
would pull down all his room’s shades, 
pretend he was “away.” He retired from 
battles, not actually, but “in that strange, 
magnetic sleep....” In his colossal 
power he was as uniquely alone against 
history’s red horizon as a Zeppelin sailing 
into the sunset. 

In 1848 it was Louis Napoléon (1808- 
73), nephew of the lonely superman, who 
was elected president of the Second Re- 
public by 5,400,000 votes. His restora- 








tion of the Pope’s temporal power made 
him of course popular with the clergy. 
Yet his kind-hearted unselfishness gave his 
actions more liberalism on some points 
than the Assembly itself. His four year 
term expiring, he gained his uncle’s title 
“Emperor of the French” by 7,400,000 
votes. And so began the Second Empire 
with its two World’s Fairs (1855, 1867) 
and expeditions to China and Mexico. 
Napoleon III was imprisoned in Sedan 
(1870), along with 80,000 men, then de- 
posed. His tragedy: “that he did not die 
until 20 years after his life had lost its 
purpose”—also that he was not his own 
uncle. But he was France’s last king, here 
mourned by Biographer Aubry—dramat- 
ically, vividly, romantically, and quite 
100% all-talking. 

THE Lire AND STRANGE AND SURPRIS- 
ING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL DE Fore— 
Paul Dottin—Macaulay ($3.50). 

THe Lire or GerorcE MEREDITH— 
Robert Esmonde  Sencourt—Scribner 
($3.50). 

Daniel De Foe (1660-1731) was never 
christened, for his father did not believe 
in it. Daniel later “took pride in being 
hated or admired, but he could not stand 
being ignored.” How a hater described 
him: “A man of great rashness and impu- 
dence, mean mercenarie prostitute, state 
mountebank, Hackney tool, scandalous 
pen, foul-mouthed mongrel.” A true Puri- 
tan, De Foe attacked Catholics, Tories and 
frivolous women in the Whig journal he 
edited. 

That journal was a success. Therein 
he innovated the question-box and 
“colyum,” forecasting also the editorial 
page and modern makeup. More famed 
now are De Foe’s romances. which, 
says, erudite Biographer Dottin, “are a 
natural outcome of his mentality. The 
characters of his imagination, Robinson 
Crusoe, Moll Flanders and their younger 
brothers and sisters, related the ups and 
downs of their adventurous lives in order 
to serve as examples to the reader to warn 
him against yielding to temptation.” 

Says famed Biographer André Maurois 
(Ariel, Disraeli): “There was no book I 
more desired to read than a biography of 
Meredith. ... Mr. Sencourt has writ- 
ten one of the best lives of a writer that 
we have, one in which the kindred but 
combative powers of poetry and scholar- 
ship combine to mould the image of one 
of the greatest of England’s writers.” Be- 
fore he began burrowing in unpublished 
letters and poems of George Meredith, 
Biographer Sencourt studied at Oxford, 
taught in India during the World War, is 
now a critic on the London Times. 

EMINENT ASIANS: Stx GREAT PERSON- 
ALITIES OF THE New EAst—Josef Wash- 
ington Hall (“Upton Close”)—Appleton 
($5). 

Individualism is traditionally subdued in 
the East. Example; there is no Chinese 
for the word “personality.” But future 
Eastern individualism has already its 
harbingers in the present. Two of Bi- 
ographer Hall’s six personalities: 

Sun Yat-Sen—father of the Chinese Re- 
public. On his true-to-type Chinese head 
was $500,000. Sensitive of mouth, queru- 
lous of eyes, at 58 he was still susceptible 
to a pretty woman. Mahatma Gandhi— 


skeletonic, large-eared, great-nosed, In- 
dian saint and politician whose doctrines 
of organized non-resistance threatens 
British supremacy in India. One of the 
author’s conservative inductions: “Europe, 
bled by wars and revolutions, impover- 
ished and exhausted, despoiled of her pres- 
tige in the eyes of Asia, which she formerly 
oppressed, cannot long resist on Asiatic 
soil the aspirations of the awakened peo- 
ples of Islam, India, China, Japan.” 

The Significance. Biography now fills 
the literary skies. The new artistic bi- 
ography as begun by France’s intelligently 
sympathetic Maurois, Germany’s candid 
Ludwig, England’s adroit Strachey, Rus- 
sia’s mystical Merezhkovsky, and _ this 
country’s multifarious’ Sandburg, carries 
on the Classical-Oriental traditions of 
Plutarch, who anecdoted on Greeks et al., 
and Suetonius, great scandalmonger of the 
Caesars. The new biographer strives first 
to interest the reader and only secondly to 





DANIEL DE FOE 
“He could not stand being ignored.” 


write as a matter of record. Thus, what 
some bigwig did for his country is now 
recorded only graphically. only as a key 
to what he felt or thought, where not so 
long ago politics was the piéce de resistance 
of political biography. The 1929 bi- 
ographer investigates the character of a 
litterateur and seekers of pure literary 
criticism must go elsewhere. The _ biog- 
raphers reviewed divide themselves into 
three classes: 

1) Those who biograph where the need 
for personal expression is strong. Such 
are Klabund, Merezhkovsky. 

2) Artistic biographers who use any 
literary method (novel or humanization) 
to make an appraisal of universal signifi- 
cance, interest. Such are Rogers, Aubry, 
Dottin, Sencourt, Hall. 

3) Cautious eclectics like Loth who bor- 
row novelization or humanization without 
deserting the conventional record-require- 
ments. Their caution signals the early de- 
cay of the second method. 
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A price legend 
that persists 
to the glory of 


Pierce-Arrow 


When Adolph Treidler painted the orig- 
inal of the Pierce-Arrow portrait be- 
low, his subject was America’s Finest 
Motor Car—just as it is, two decades 
later, in the reproduction above. 











Gomes years have passed since it 
took at least six thousand dollars 
to purchase a Pierce-Arrow. Yet 
that price still exists as a minimum 
in the minds of an amazing num- 
ber of Pierce-Arrow admirers. 


The fact is that, while Pierce- 
Arrow must always command a 
price higherthan average —being of 
a quality which has never known 
compromise—there are several 
models in today’s Straight Eight line 
which sell for ess than three thousand 






> ed 


dollars. Also there are others, nota- 
bly of the Custom Group, in the 
eight-thousa nd-dollar class. 


So much for price—after all, a 
minor Pierce-Arrow attraction as 
compared with the low-swung, slen- 
der grace of a car which so conclu- 
sively made bulk and stodginess 
unfashionable among fine automo- 
biles. Which may account for this 
new Straight Eight’s commanding 
a waiting-list over the greater part 
of this year. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Pierce -Arrow prices are from $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. 
In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance 
usually more than covers the initia] Pierce-Arrow payment. 





* PAINTED FOR THE TEXAS COMPANY BY CLAYTON KNIGHT 


-Making Air History 


LYING solo, Capt. Frank M. Hawks hurled the Lockheed Monoplane 
“Texaco No. 5” across the continent and back in less than 37 hours 
flying time, making non-stop records both ways. 
The iron nerve and navigating skill of Captain Hawks made this re- 
markable flight possible, even though he insists modestly, “A fine ship, 
plus good gasoline and oil—that’s the answer.” 


On these record-breaking flights, Captain Hawks used Texaco Aviation 


Gasoline and Texaco Airplane Oil. Only quality products could stand 


such a terrific strain— quality characteristic of all Texaco Products. 


Flying or motoring—Tour with Texaco! 


TEXACO 


Capt. FRANK M. Hawks 
Left New York June 27 at 4:12:51 A. M. 


(E.S Arrived at Los / es June 27 
at | 3 P. M. (E. S.T.) 
7 hours for rest, refueling and adjustments. 
Left Los Angeles June 28 at 6:37:47 A. M. 
S.T.) Arrived at New York June 29 
at 12:16:03 A. M. (E. S. T.) 
The plane, a Lockheed Air Express. 
Motor,a425h. p. Pratt& Whitney" Wasp”, 


East to West Record 19 hrs. 10 min. 32sec, 
Westto East Record 17 hrs. 38 min. 16sec. 
Total flying time, 36 hrs, 48 min. 48 sec. 


* A large reproduction for framing sent free on request. THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Batiery Place, New York City 








